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VON BRAUN 


Sirs: Allow me to set the record 
straight concerning Von Braun (Letters 
March 30 issue) and two cases of clas- 
sical British hypocrisy (your honorable 
correspondents G. K. Johnson and 
Stewart M. Walker). In the Anglo- 
Saxon world there seems to prevail the 
notion that German bombers and mis- 
siles darkened the British skies from 
1939 until 1945, whereas a few friendly 
Blenheims dropped a ton of propagan- 
da leaflets on Dresden and not much 
else. The undisputed facts, however, are 
these: 

(a) In the °30s, Britons agreed, 
“*There’ll be a war soon.” At the same 
time, the Germans professed, ‘‘We 
must never again be at war with Eng- 
land.’ The Germans never planned a 
war on England, their navy was so 
tiny, their small planes were incapable 
of strategic bombing. It was the Brit- 
ish who had built four-engine bombers 
in time. 

(b) It was Britain that declared the 
war on Germany, not the other way 
round. The Germans had no bones to 
pick with their admired, great Saxon 
cousins across the North Sea. It was 
Chamberlain who ignored the German 
peace offers during the phoney war, not 
the other way round. 

(c) The Churchill-Lindemann Plan 
explicitly provided for terror bombing 
of the German population; the work- 
ers and their living quarters were just 
as popular targets for the RAF as the 
factories, bridges and rail junctions. 

(d) When, around 1930, Wernher 
von Braun got interested in rockets, 
this was for the exclusive purpose of 
reaching the planets. Herman Oberth’s 
and Von Braun’s dream was space 
flight, not mass killing. Hitler, other- 
wise very fond of technical novelties 
of all sorts, was not really interested 
in space flight or rockets. When big 
rockets (V-2) finally were put to use 
as warhead carriers, the war was prac- 
tically over and decided. These rock- 
ets were meant as a retaliation for years 
of indiscriminate terror-bombing by the 
RAF and USAF. The silent 15 sec- 
onds of a buzz bomb might have been 
truly ‘terrible,’ but a night sky for 
hours filled with Lancasters and Lib- 
erators . . . was surely not meant to 
amuse the people on the receiving end, 
either. 

Allin all, the V-2 was responsible for 
about 3,000 British dead, each single 
one equally deplorable, yet only a very 
modest number compared to the vic- 
tims of the Churchill-Lindemann 
bombing (more than 800,000). 

(e) If, in a war, English scientists 
work for England and American ditto 
work for the U.S. and Russian ditto for 
the Soviet Union, by what logics should 
it be a moral monstrosity for German 
scientists to work for their country? 

Sometimes one would really like to 
see a limit to this shameless English hy- 
pocrisy and all this whimpering about 
a few German missiles. 

As to your correspondent Reidar 
Stroem and his doubts concerning Von 
Braun and peace: Space flight is not 
only the cutting edge of progress now 
and must (and can) displace war in this 
role forever. . . . Space flight is giving 
man a new perspective of himself. The 
cold war ended (Cuba crisis) when the 
Moon Race began (JFK’s historical 
speech on putting a man on the moon 
and getting him safely back again). The 
“‘race”’ to the planets, a friendly compe- 
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On the Nazis’ V-2 Rockets as Heralds 
of Peace for the World 


tition between the super-powers, is on. 
Landing on Mars or Venus will yield 
more prestige than the won battles of 
Midway and Stalingrad combined 
—and it will cost less. On this island 
Earth, Israelis and Arabs fight for a 
stretch of sand to bury their dead in; Is- 
raeli and Arab astronauts, meeting in 
the wastes of Mercury, Ganymede or 
Callisto, would greet each other as fel- 
low men. 

Armstrong and Aldrin stepped on the 
moon for all mankind. When they did, 
all mankind experienced a oneness as 
never before in history. 

In this sense, Von Braun has helped 
give human destiny a course that will 
do more for lasting peace than all the 
fine efforts of all the Nobel Peace Prize 
winners combined. 

RUTH BRUSEWITZ 
Naggen, Sweden 


> Statistics on German casualties from 
bombing are unreliable because of the de- 
struction of records and the chaos atten- 
dant on war, but figures from several 
sources indicate 300,000 Germans died, 
and 780,000 suffered injuries —ED. 


Sirs: Didn’t the Royal Air Force kill 
more German civilians per air raid than 
all the German V-rockets together 
killed English civilians? 

Did no English scientist work for his 
native land like Von Braun did for his? 

Isn’t it immensely more peaceful 
—and cheaper—to send manned expe- 
ditions all around our solar system than 
fight another world war? 

Dr. von Braun thought of reaching 
interplanetary space long before Eng- 
land declared her totally superfluous 
war on Germany. The British wanted 
the war and refused to make peace 
—who are they to go on bellyaching 
about a number of old flying bombs?! 

ARMIN BURGSTALLER 
Vienna, Austria 


Sirs: In two of the letters you pub- 
lished, the myth has been perpetuated 
that Dr. von Braun was responsible for 
the V-1 rocket. The V-1, under the name 
Fieseler Fi-103, was developed at Pee- 
nemunde West from a pulse-jet motor 
invented by Paul Schmidt. The V-2 was 
a true rocket, the forerunner of today’s 
spaceships. 
Davip A. HARDY 

Haddiscoe, England 


Sirs: At Christmas 1968 and in July 
1969 Earth was perhaps for a brief 
time at peace; all who could receive 
the news concentrated upon a few rep- 
resentatives of Earth, in peril, in a hos- 
tile environment. 

We owe that to millions of Ameri- 
can taxpayers, including Dr. von 
Braun, and to a government that per- 
mitted the whole world to watch. 

Presumably Dr. von Braun still de- 
signs rockets for use in peace and in 
war. Fortunately we don’t have to de- 
cide whether he, personally, should be 
considered for a peace prize. Anyone 
who can keep them, minus their war- 
heads, aimed at the moon or at Mars, 
should be a certainty for a Nobel Prize! 

Miss L. E. SmitH 
Bournemouth, England 


POPULATION CONTROL 


Sirs: Robert Ardrey’s ‘‘Control of 
Population” (March 16 issue) is per- 
haps the best exemplified and most in- 
teresting as well as the most convincing 
argument for the case of birth control 
yet to appear. That it lacks subtlety in 
the closing paragraphs is in no way a 
fault. There remains, it would appear, 
a large part of our uncontrolled pop- 
ulation with whom subtlety fails. Let 
us hope that logic, as excellently pre- 
sented by Mr. Ardrey, will not also fail. 
CHARLES W. CHRISTOE 
Munich, West Germany 


Sirs: The big question is how to wake 
up the ignorant and how to free the un- 
decided of unfounded doubts and scru- 
ples drilled into them by prejudiced gen- 
erations before them. 

Stop unwanted children from being 
born, then no happy and sound family 
would have to limit the number of chil- 
dren they want to have. Orphans would 
easier find a proper home. Few children 
would have to remain in any institution- 
al homes. Our young generations grow- 
ing up cared for with love again would 
be much better prepared to face life and 
responsibilities. When will the persons 
in influential positions wake up to this 
truth? When will they stand up for what 
they really believe and not for what they 
think the others expect them to believe? 

JUDITH FRIEDEL 
Backnang, West Germany 


Sirs: In my opinion, perhaps too far 
fetched, there is a comparison between 
our young junkies and the young lem- 
mings in Ardrey’s book. 

M. DE VRIEZE 
Zele, Belgium 


Sirs: The photograph of an Austra- 
lian aboriginal family used to illustrate 
Robert Ardrey’s Control of Population 
is at least 40 years old. 

When I lived in Sydney f bought one 
of the finest Lire editions ever pro- 
duced. f refer to the Aug. 21, 1967 edi- 
tion of Lire Australia. Its main feature 
—a brilliant article on aborigines, with 
up-to-date color photographs. 

Why could not one of these superb 
pictures have been used to illustrate 
Robert Ardrey’s piece. 

L. E. RUFFELL 
Bournemouth, England 
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BRUCE HILL’S LETTER 


Sirs: How can Bruce C. Hill (Letters 
March 2 issue) say, “‘I have yet to 
see... pictures of enemy atrocities.” 
Is his memory so short as to be unable 
to remember the Tet offensive and the 
cries of horror which were raised by the 
incredulous American middle-classes, 
at the mass graves of Vietnamese civil- 
ians. The hawks of the time resolved to 
use it as food for the argument of car- 
rying on, even escalating, the war. ‘‘This 
is what we are fighting against,’ was 
the cry of the militarists. No doubt 
Lieutenant Calley, Captain Medina and 
the rest were in agreement. 
ANDREW LESSER 

Ruislip, England 


OIL POLLUTION 


Sirs: LiFe says that oil spills pose the 
problem of balancing the ‘‘needs of in- 
dustrial society” against protection of 
the environment (March 30 issue). 
When you refer to ‘“‘needs,”’ you beg 
the question. In what sense does Amer- 
ica need a proliferation of giant cars 
that get nine miles to the gallon, when 
oil, after all, is a finite resource? Who 
needs the volume of automobile traffic 
that chokes most U.S. cities? Wouldn’t 
rapid mass transit do as well? 

A lot of the ‘‘needs of industrial so- 
ciety” are useful chiefly to provide pros- 
perity in the industries involved, and are 
otherwise of somewhat dubious utility. 
Look at the ordinary cigarette. Is it real- 
ly true that some of us have to get can- 
cer so that others can make a living? 
Or look at the SST, a boondoggle for 
the aircraft industry that threatens to 
blow out eardrums, windows and ag- 
ing hearts from coast to coast. Is an eco- 
nomic system that creates ‘‘needs” like 
this the best that we can devise? 

We'll begin to solve the ecological cri- 
sis when we learn that Mies van der 
Rohe’s famous maxim, “‘less is more,” 
applies not only to architecture but to 
the demands we make on nature. 

JOHN HELLEGERS 
Tokyo, Japan 


THE RICH JAPANESE 


Sirs: Your story on How the Japanese 
Got So Rich So Fast (April 13 issue) 
touched too lightly on a major factor 
of the Japanese (and German) success 
story—for decades these defeated coun- 
tries were not allowed a military capac- 
ity. Therefore ai// of their efforts were 
channeled into civilian areas, and they 
were able to not only recover from rock- 
bottom devastation, but to literally pass 
the rest of the military-laden world. 

Why can’t we learn this simple les- 
son, and stop permitting the Pentagon 
to weaken us so seriously? 

LANSING BAILEY 

Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


THE MOOD OF ISRAEL 


Sirs: Amos Elon’s article (March 2 is- 
sue) provides a cynically distorted, one- 
sided picture of life in Israel, and con- 
veys the impression that we are a 
gloomy, pessimistic people, fatalistical- 
ly looking forward to another war 
‘‘which we believe is inevitable.” 
The contrary is true. Most of us do 
not believe in another war and all our 
military actions are aimed at depriving 
our neighbors of their will and capac- 
ity to wage another war. 
We are neither gloomy nor pessimis- 
CONTINUED 
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tic. Never in our long history, especial- 
ly during the last two millenniums, have 
we had it so good politically. One gen- 
eration after Auschwitz we have be- 
come masters of our own fate, and a 
dominant factor in the Middle East. 

Since the Six Day War, immigration 
to this country has doubled, economic 
activity tripled, and military. potential 
has been raised considerably. Indeed we 
go from strength to strength, and wit- 
ness the magnificent realization of the 
dream of the Jewish National Libera- 
tion Movement, named Zionism. 

True, there exists a certain conflict of 
interest with part of the local Arab pop- 
ulation. Bearing in mind that since 
World War II, no less than 14 indepen- 
dent Arab states have emerged, there 
is full justification for the free and un- 
hindered existence of ONE Jewish state 
in secure boundaries. 

Some people, such as Amos Elon, are 
unfortunately devoid of faith and hope. 
To my knowledge he was brought to 
this country as a refugee from Hitler’s 
Europe and apparently has been unable 
to overcome the fears and anxieties of 
such a trauma. 

Those of us, constituting the vast ma- 
jority of Israelis, who believe in our fu- 
ture and destiny look ahead with op- 
timism and hope despite the price we 
have to pay in the meantime, in blood 
and money. We struggle not to survive 
but to assert our proper place in the 
Middle East. In this ordeal our coun- 
try is not a ‘‘garrison state’” but more 
closely resembles the mood of the Unit- 
ed States in the times of the American 
Revolution, as defined in the famous 
hymn, ‘‘Land of the Free and Home 
of the Brave.” 

ARIEH NESHER 
Haifa, Israel 


> Apart from Lebanon and Syria, which 
became independent in 1944, LIFE counts 
only eight Arab states that have emerged 
since the end of World War II. Amos 
Elon’s status as a refugee is debatable: 
he was 9-years-old when his Zionist par- 
ents took him to Palestine in 1935.—ED. 


ROBERT REDFORD 


Sirs: I bought Lire specifically to read 
the article about Robert Redford 
(March 16 issue). 

I must say, it is the first article I have 
ever come across in a magazine which 
was literally impossible to read. 

I certainly don’t want my journalism 
in two-syllable words and captions, but 
it does help if it’s occasionally informa- 
tive, simply written, and has a begin- 
ning, middle and end. 

The author is a friend of Mr. Red- 
ford’s? Why not try using an enemy. 

T. MANGOLD 
London, England 


Sirs: Author Richard Schickel says: 
“The people who are paid to fret over 
him did a regular production number, 
in which the rest of us joined in.” 

This, Sirs, breaks one of the most el- 
ementary and fundamental rules of 
English grammar. It is, in short, some- 
thing up with which I will not put up. 

MICHAEL LEDSAM 

Hong Kong 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


Sirs: Referring to the article by R.B. 
Stolley (March 2 issue) on Antonia Fra- 
ser’s book Mary Queen of Scots, he 
quotes ‘‘that a full scale biography had 


not been written on her for half a 
century.” 

May I remind him that Stefan 
Zweig’s excellent biography was first 
published in 1935. 

GEORGIE WILKINSEN 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


ANNE ABAYASEKARA REPLIES 


Sirs: It was not venom but an awful 
sadness that filled me when I read the re- 
plies to my letter (Letters Oct. 27, 1969 
issue) about my reaction to apartheid in 
1956. We had been to Europe, not as 
wealthy tourists but thanks to my hus- 
band’s firm sending us on a business- 
cum holiday. It was my first trip out of 
Ceylon (which, by the way, is nor part of 
India, and where we have no starving 
millions), and I had a wonderful time 
discovering what a friendly, hospitable 
place the European world was. English 
friends opened their homes to us. We 
traveled quite a bit round the country, 
visiting Scotland and South Wales too. 
Then we crossed over to the Continent. 
Everywhere, we met with courtesy and 
kindness. Our friends and business ac- 
quaintances couldn’t have been more 
welcoming or more hospitable. I am a 
journalist and I wrote some apprecia- 
tive newspaper articles at this time, ex- 
pressing my delight in my travels. The 
British magazine /n Britain published a 
piece of mine entitled ‘‘Under An Eng- 
lish Heaven. .. .” 

Then, on the homeward journey, 
there was the unscheduled voyage 
round the Cape due to the British- 
French-Israeli attack on Suez. The fact 
is, we were quite unprepared for apart- 
heid. We did not set foot on South Af- 
rican soil /ooking for signs of racial 
discrimination. Those ugly ‘‘For Eu- 
ropeans Only” boards hit us so hard 
precisely because we had not expected 
them. Everywhere else—in European 
territory—we had been accepted and 
treated as human beings like anybody 
else. We expected the same civilized at- 
titudes to prevail here and it was a nasty 
shock to find that in South Africa alone 
we became ‘‘Blacks” who were rejected 
and segregated. Every society has its 
own form of intolerance and prejudice 
—there are barriers of class, caste, com- 
munity and creed. Discrimination rears 
its ugly head sometimes in veiled and 
subtle ways, sometimes openly and 
crudely. But in South Africa alone (and 
perhaps now in Rhodesia) is racial dis- 
crimination upheld by the laws of the 
land. 

I maintain that apartheid is a vicious 
and evil system which breeds only ha- 
tred and violence. Thousands of others 
all over the world find apartheid equal- 
ly repugnant and within South Africa it- 
self there are, thank God, whites who 
are brave enough to protest against it, 
just as there were, in Hitler’s Reich, 
Germans who had the courage to de- 
nounce the inhuman racial policies of 
the Nazis. 

It isn’t self-righteousness nor hatred 
but common humanity that moves us 
to protest against man’s inhumanity to 
man as perpetuated under apartheid. 

ANNE ABAYASEKARA 
Colombo, Ceylon 





Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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THE ESSO OASIS 








Before more miles, 
arefreshing few 
minutes for the 
New Europeans. 


Something cool. And a few minutes’ 
break before pushing on. Maybe a fast 
sandwich, too. Or if there’s time, a thick 
steak joined by a crisp, fresh salad. 
This is what Esso snack bars and 
restaurants are for—as you travel, the 
convenience of a quick meal, the luxury 
of a leisurely one. 

The New Europeans know these 
oases, because they are conveniently 
situated from Scandinavia all the way 
to the Mediterranean. 

The New Europeans are hard-to- 
please travellers looking at life in a 
new way, and asking more of it. More 
pleasures, more services, on and off 
the highway. 

For them, Esso is Happy Motoring’... 
steaming coffee in the small hours of 
the night, a relaxing Scandinavian 
sauna, and a full range of products 
from high-performance tyres and 
batteries to windshield wipers and 
sun glasses. 

In the Europe served by Esso, you'll 
find more and more of these products 
and services. So why not join the 
New Europeans—at any one of 36,000 
Esso stations in15 European countries. 


The New Europeans take care of their cars, and 
more and more Esso stations have all the latest 
equipment to check every detail accurately and 
fast. 





Even the New Europeans need to have their cars 
serviced, and at 100 Esso stations in Denmark they 
can make free use of these bicycles to keep them 
mobile while the work is being done. That’s Esso 
thoughtfulness. 





Sleep, quiet and deep—after eight long hours of driving. For the New Europeans, Esso has 2,900 
comfortable rooms in 40 Esso Motor Hotels in eight countries across Europe. 


At the'Happy Motoring’ sign 
everything for the New Europeans 
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Sundown on the Canadian prairie. Space to think. Time to talk. 


Or you could say nothing at all. 


Air Canada can fly you to a freewheeling holiday 
in a hired car, any day of the week 


In Canada’s West you'll find an undreamt-of 
freedom. Fly to Calgary, rumbustious home of our 
world-famous Calgary Stampede. 

Then hire a car and pioneer our fine highways 
through the Rockies to Vancouver. 

You'll see land that’s all lake (Canada has over a 
million \akes), prairie that’s all sky,and sky that’s all 
mountain. 

Discover long-lost gold-rush towns, hot sulphur 
springs, old Indian trails, and our sophisticated, 
exciting cities. 

Wherever you go in our big country, you'll dis- 
cover a freedom you never tasted before. 

How is such a holiday possible ? 

Air Canada makes it possible. 
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We make it a lot cheaper than you think. With 
our new, low fares. 

We make it further. Air Canada flies from more 
cities in Europe to more cities in North America 
than any other airline. 

And we make it easier. Air Canada’s offices are 
on call in most major cities around Europe. They, or 
your travel agent, can tell you about our cheap fares 
and flight times to all the tour centres. 

From London, Glasgow, Shannon, Frankfurt, 
Paris, Zurich, Vienna, Copenhagen, Brussels, 
Prague and Moscow. 

Let this be the year Air Canada shows you a 
whole new world. Your world will never be the 
same again. 





AIR CANADA (&) 








MOVIE REVIEW 


A past master in the hands 
of a future one 


WOMEN IN LOVE 


omen in Love is a terrible trap 

for a critic. I can’t say the mov- 
ie as a whole is successful. Indeed, 
at times it talks the viewer into a 
state of fatigued impatience akin to 
pain. On the other hand, I think Ken 
Russell, its director, is one of the 
most exciting talents to appear in 
some time, and that people who care 
about film are probably obliged to 
endure the occasional agonies of 
Women in Love in order to bear wit- 
ness to his gifts. 


Jennie Linden, Glenda Jackson 
as Ursula and Gudrun 


The trouble with Women in Love is 
D. H. Lawrence. There are many crit- 
ics who regard this novel as his mas- 
terpiece, and if you discovered it, as I 
did, around the age when you began 
to perceive the complexities of the 
man-woman relationship, you may, in 
memory, agree with them. Women in 
Love is a work of delicate yet radical 
probings which suggests that the sex- 
ual relationship, especially within 
marriage, cannot contain or sustain a 
fully developed and genuinely healthy 
emotional life. Lawrence was also per- 
haps the first to suggest that certain 
forces—modern culture, industrial- 
ism, Christianity—impinge upon the 
beds we lie down in together. 

Lawrence imposed these weighty 
reflections on a fairly simple story in 
which two sisters, Ursula and Gudrun 
Brangwen, are courted and married 
by a schoolteacher named Rupert Bir- 
kin and an industrialist named Ger- 
ald Crich. Since Birkin (played with 
his customary craft in this film by 
Alan Bates) represents Lawrence, one 
of these relationships works out splen- 
didly. But since Crich rejects Birkin’s 


suggestion that they enter into a 
**friendship”’ through which Crich 
might be spiritually reborn and thus 
enter marriage on a new plane, the 
marriage ends in bitterness. 

The trouble with the movie is that 
there is simply no way for it to avoid 
the tedious philosophical wrangles 
about the larger issues these charac- 
ters represent without eviscerating 
Lawrence. One becomes acutely 
aware that Lawrence is a young man’s 
writer, a man for the season when 
one first falls in love with ideas and 
the idea of having ideas. Somehow, 
the truth of living—a smaller, more 
elusive thing than Lawrence would 
have had it—escapes as his great is- 
sues clash. One remembers the remark 
of John Middleton Murry, the man 
of letters who was Lawrence’s friend 
and who with his wife Katherine 
Mansfield became Crich and Gudrun 
in the novel. The struggle between 
Lawrence and Murry, Murry said, 
was not between truth and untruth, 
as Lawrence would have had it, but 
““between two half-truths.’’ Some- 
times talent senses its limits and 
speaks more precisely than genius 
gripped by passionate idealism. 

So the film, so faithful to the nov- 
el, is a failure at least in part because 
of its faithfulness. But the performers 
—even the difficult Oliver Reed 
—come close to Bates’s level of ex- 
cellence. And then there is the film’s 


sheer beauty to consider. Even in 
these days of technical virtuosity, 
Women in Love is extraordinary. 
Moreover, Russell, whose Song of 
Summer (recently released here by 
NET) may be television’s finest hour 
of drama, has developed a fascinating 
rhythm in his film-making. He knows 
that as emotions are suppressed they 
are also compressed, so that when 
they are released the force can be shat- 
tering. His film moves like a beast in 
the night, with silent gatherings of 
force followed by springing leaps of 
movement. In particular, the sexual 
encounters—the famous nude, firelit 
wrestling scene between the two men, 
Gudrun’s gift of herself to Crich and 
his brutal acceptance of the gift—have 
a power and a tastefulness that we 
rarely see in today’s sexually frenzied 
films. There are other excellences, no- 
tably a feeling for another time of 
great intellectual and emotional 
change—the 1920s—that transcends 
mere set decoration. Thus brought to 
life, the period increases our sense of 
identification with these people and 
the ideas that gripped them and their 
creator. If Women in Love is a fail- 
ure, it is of the kind that stimulates 
us as few successes do. It is the fail- 
ure of an artist whose choice of ma- 
terial may have been unwise but who 
will soon succeed. 


by Richard Schickel 


KENWOOD’s KR-100 


With Positive Engineering 


Is. Tune it in. and enjoy. 
ok for the KR-100 at the KENWOO 
symbol of highest quality. It’s stereo 

ultra-elegance—positively. 


ATT 2 FET’s-4IC’s-SOLID STATE 
STEREO RECEIVER KR-100 


COMPLETE 4-WAY 5-SPEAKER SYSTEM 
- WITH 12-INCH WOOFER KL-660 


4-TRACK 3-SPEED, 3-HEAD STEREO TAPE DECK TT-10 : 
the sound approach to quality 


TRIO-KENWOOD ELECTRONICS, S.A. 
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Harris lweed is 
changing it’s tune 


For years we've been famous 
for being staid, reserved, casual- 
perfect for the country. 

Now Harris Tweed is going 
to town. With new feather light 
tweeds in a rainbow of glorious 
colours. 

Excuse us for making a song 
and dance aboutit, but new light 
weight Harris Tweed has been 
doing some very untweedy 
things! 

The new tweeds make 
stunning ball gowns, party 

@ 






Vogue Paris Original Dior 2272 


dresses, not to mention what 
they’re doing on the rest of the 
fashion scene—Harris Tweed can 
look sophisticated or pretty. » 
But if you still love your 
tweeds tweedy, don’t worry. 
We still make them that way. 
And of course all Harris Tweed 
is handwoven in the Hebrides 
from pure new Scottish wool. 
Now Harris Tweed is calling 
a different tune, to make sure 
the fashion minded set feel as 
perfectly dressed in town as our 
tweedy supporters do in the 
country. 


The Harris Tweed Association Ltd., Inverness, Scotland. 





LIFE! MOVIE REVIEW 


Woodstock’s three 


days in three hours 


WOODSTOCK Ss 


sig early in Woodstock (the moy- 
ie, as the ads helpfully subtitle it) 
Joan Baez comes on and in that in- 
credibly pure and beautiful voice of 
hers sings, ‘‘I dreamed I saw Joe Hill 
last night,” an old radical song I 
haven’t heard since my days as a par- 
lor pink almost 20 years ago, when 
we used to gather round the low-fi and 
listen to Paul Robeson’s record of it, 
singing along occasionally. At that 
point I began to feel pretty good about 
Woodstock and I stayed with the feel- 
ing throughout this three-hour filmed 
record of last summer’s famous 
“‘three days of peace and music.” 

Miss Baez’ song was, quite simply, 
a useful reference point, a thing I was 
surprised to discover could be shared 
across generational lines. I don’t real- 
ly think these kids have any more right 
to strong emotions about a martyred 
IWW organizer than I did back in 
the 50s; the song generated for them, 
as it did for us, a kind of false nos- 
talgia. None of us really experienced 
the simpler emotions, simpler social 
ideals of what seem to have been sim- 
pler times, but we profoundly wish we 
had. So that much at least we share. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the en- 
tire Woodstock experience may have 
been an exercise in this kind of false 
nostalgia for times never known. Here 
was this terrible mess—too many peo- 
ple, too much mud and garbage, not 
enough food, shelter, medicine—and 
yet it was governed peacefully by no 
authority figures more menacing than 
the guys manning the public address 
system. Compensating for the incon- 
veniences the crowd endured, certain 
amenities, in particular good music 
and plenty of pot, were available and 
there was very little crime and less 
antisocial behavior than the average 
New Yorker endures every day. 


I consequence there was much 
talk, over that P.A. system and in 
the crowd, about Woodstock being 
temporarily the second largest city in 
New York State (untrue) and thus, by 
implication, a model of the humane 
and pacifistic manner in which the 
youth culture would govern if given 
the chance. The analogy, of course, is 
false. All Woodstock really proved is 
that this generation can rise to uncom- 
fortable occasions as well as any. But 
you can’t starve to death over a week- 
end, and they all knew their agony was 
finite—which is precisely the opposite 
of what the urban dweller knows. 

So the lesson of the Woodstock ex- 
perience is more modest than you may 
have been led to think. Still, Michael 
Wadleigh’s film shows the kids were 





Water-cooled love at Woodstock 


clearly good-natured, cool, funny. 
There are wonderful vignettes—a girl 
who lost her sister ‘‘during Richie Ha- 
vens”’ and wants to find her ‘‘because 
she has to be in court on Monday”; a 
boy who shrewdly notes that ‘‘people 
who are nowhere are coming because 
they think people who are somewhere 
are here”’; best of all, a stoned cat who 
is under the misapprehension the film 
makers are doing a movie about the 
Portosan equipment, accepts it as a 
way-out example of doing your own 
thing and whose only comment is, 
‘outta sight.”” Cool, very cool. 

In short, the film should convince 
even the most dedicated traditionalist 
that the members of the countercul- 
ture are entirely recognizable in basic 
human terms, whatever their verbal 
and sartorial eccentricities, even per- 
haps that with minimal effort they can 
be communicated with. And even if 
one suspects the movie of softening 
the more abrasive qualities of the kids, 
it is superb with their music. Wadleigh 
makes effective use of multiple imag- 
es, the split screen and the freeze 
frame to heighten the power of per- 
formances. The sound recording is 
particularly good. The viewer is fo- 
cused in tight on the music as the huge 
audience at Woodstock could not 
have been. The strength and artistry 
of individuals like Havens and Jimi 
Hendrix, the gently spaced-out quality 
of John Sebastian are particularly im- 
pressive. And the split screen is very 
effective in revealing the inner dynam- 
ics of groups like the Who, Ten Years 
After, Country Joe and the Fish. 

But the miracle of Woodstock is 
that it holds you, despite its great plot- 
less length, despite the fact that you 
may not be part of the culture it cel- 
ebrates. At Woodstock the line be- 
tween art and experience, between art- 
ists and audience was erased, the au- 
dience becoming part of the show. 
Apparently there was a rare kind of 
sharing there, a kind of sharing that 
the early visionaries of the screen saw 
their art helping to create. But it is as 
a way of seeing what the kids are up 
to, without fawning over them, that 
it may have its greatest merit. 


by Richard Schickel 
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...then he really begins to get suspicious. 

This just can’t be the way we always 
Carry on. 

So he flies Air-India the next time. And 
the next. And the next. 

Still trying to catch us out. 


He just doesn’t believe a word he’s 
heard about Air-India. So he checks every- 
thing on the plane. Usually twice. But he 
doesn’t have to worry. A Boeing’s a Boeing’s 
a Boeing. 

And when the caring begins, the silk 
jackets, the slippers, the sleep-masks, the 


fans, the smiles, the food, the drinks... And we love him for it. 





Slippers etc start and finish in first-class , since IATA insists; but the love and care go on for ever. 
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Any day ow were soing to pack all this 
into cardboard boxes and ship it to your new home. 
Scared ? 


Next time you move, don’t think about that beautiful etching the move than the place you’re going to, you never moved 
you bought in that expensive french gallery. Or that gorgeous __ with Interdean, the international moving experts. 

Louis XVI furniture you inherited from grandfather. They really take care of everything. With the same 

Just think about the exciting place you’re going to affection you feel for all your belongings. 

and all the new people you will meet there. So, whenever you feel nervy about a move, call Interdean. 


Take it from us: whenever you’re more apprehensive about Tell them where and when. They’ll do the rest. 


don't move without calling Ws interdean 


Vienna: 824364 / Antwerp: 31 7990 / Brussels: 176380 / Copenhagen: 76-4561 / London: 01-623-5934, 5, 6, 7, 8 / Paris: 265 6062 / Bonn: 2249 49 
Bremen: 31 1581 / Frankfurt: 727548 / Mannheim: 12071 / Munich: 351 2061 / Milan: 650110 / Rome: 47 8432 / Verona: 505209 / 
Amsterdam: 760479 / Madrid: 2044040, 1, 2 / Barcelona: 2551299 / Stockholm: 534150 / Geneva: 43 85 30/ Zurich: 602000 / Ankara: 172012 
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Seagram’s 100 Piers Scotch. 
Taste that matches legend. 








PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


Sirs: 
| took this picture of a white owl at the city zoo in 
Bern, Switzerland, because the bird, whose head was 
turned, looked as though it had only one eye. 
Samuel A. Eisenstein 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Sirs: 
| was just about to photograph Robert Motherwell’s painting, La Danse, 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (1 am a painter as well as a photog- 
rapher) when these nuns walked up. They paused only an instant, and | 
snapped it without hesitation. A reflex action, you might say. 
Gladys Collins 


New York, N.Y. 








In 105 countries, the 
word for fine underwear Is 


Jockey 


® BRAND 





Men who appreciate the finest choose Jockey brand 
underwear. It’s tailored for perfect comfort, perfect 
fit, and for the support and protection every man 
needs. Insist on Jockey brand—often imitated but 
never equalled. It’s the world’s leading brand of 
quality underwear. 
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Made around the globe under license from Jockey International (A division of Cooper’s, Inc.), Kenosha, Wis., U.S.A. 


The Honourable John Gilbey’s London. 












Up river — down river. Pubs as grand 
as a London lord, pubs as homely as a 


London coster, I visit most of them, tasting 


and testing the gin that bears my name. 


Making sure that the drink, and the people 


who dispense it, are up to scratch. 


That’s how I’ve come to love our old river 
Thames, warts and all. It’s London’s artery, ¢_. 
bearing the lifeblood of commerce. History « 
has ebbed and flowed with its tide, from 
the Roman galleys, landing purple dye and 
occupation troops, to Kipling’s ‘little cargo boats 
that sail the wet sea roun’.’ 

Come down river to Greenwich, where the 
river curves to meet the memories of Wren and 
Inigo Jones. 


‘The Trafalgar’, Park Row 

This pub rears out of the Thames like the 
‘wooden walls’ of old, Nelson’s three-deckers 
which carried British culture and cannon balls to 
the world. Those who didn’t want the former got 
the latter; we were a rough lot in those days. 





The pub started life in the eighteenth century 
as ‘The George’. Became, in turn, ‘The Old 
George’ and, in 1837, ‘The Trafalgar’. It was 
once famous for its Whitebait Dinners to which 
Londoners flocked like herring-gulls, and which 
were prized by such as Dr. Johnson and Dickens. 

Inside, “The Trafalgar’ is all gilded elegance, 
and filled with mementoes of Nelson and the 
crashing cannons of Trafalgar. Nowadays, 
however, there’s nary a whiff of grapeshot, the 


Gilbey’s London Dry Gin. 


On the Isle of Dogs, from a very quiet little 
public garden, I often gaze across at the 
College, and the great sweep of lawn rising up 
to the Maritime Museum, and reflect, with 


7? gratitude, on the inheritance our forefathers left 


barmen do not sing ‘Hearts of Oak’ as they serve 
your Gilbey’s Gin, and I doubt if anyone would 
lose a leg there. 


Curiouser and Curiouser 

We'll emerge from ‘The Trafalgar’, turn left 
and left again into Crane Street, which always 
recalls, to my mind, the Paradise Row of the song 
‘Mother Kelly’s Doorstep’. 

The far end shapes itself to a wedge, with 
purple cranes and rust-red barges on the one 
hand, and the sugar-icing astonishment of 
Trinity Hospital, built in 1616, on the other. 

The whole thing has a strange Alice-Down- 
The-Rabbit-Hole quality about it. This little 
confection of a place, with tiny clipped yews and 
toy tower, crenellated against the rearing bulk of 
a power station —a terrible lump of a thing with 
two demented Childe Harold kind of chimneys. 

On our way back it would be a pity to pass ‘The 
Yacht’ without a courtesy call. Long and sooth- 
ingly low, it is distinguished by a particularly fine 
inn sign. A metal ship in frozen motion against 
the rushing sky. 

Opposite ‘The Trafalgar’ is the Royal Naval 
College, the Seamen’s Hospital, and the J 
National Maritime Museum. A distinguished gj 
array of builders and architects have sa 
their monuments here, the 
foremost being Inigo 
Jones and Wren. 










The Spirit of London 


_ for us. It doesn’t do to deflect one’s gaze, 
however, because one sees what we are 
leaving for our children, and it’s not 
worth looking at. 





Bonded Spirit 

A strong bond exists between Gilbey’s and 
Greenwich, since gin has long been the Navy’s 
tipple and Gilbey’s has distinguished itself in 
many a wardroom action. 

In truth the river’s a lot murkier than when the 
Navy first settled at Greenwich, but the tide ts 
turning, so to speak, and it’s getting cleaner. 

For my part I would that London’s river were 
as clear and sparkling as London’s Gin. My gin. 
And my gin is one thing I can do something 
about. Doing something about it is my life’s work. 

The precious formula, redolent of the days of 
‘Empire,’ has been handed down by my ancestors, 
Walter and Alfred Gilbey, from the time when 
Clippers sailed up the Thames. Juniper, Coriander 
and other rare herbs are infused into the gin from 
the first of two distillations. This method, and 
the same formula, is followed by my family to this 
very day. 

The gin which used to sail to the Empire under 
billowing canvas now goes to the Commonwealth 
and Export Markets in throbbing diesels, but is 
still, as it was then, truly, the spirit of London. 





Japan Air Lines is all you expect Japan to be. 


Five airlines fly around the world. But only one 
has a delightfully old-fashioned way of treating people. 
Our hostesses’ training goes back centuries to the time 
when the rules of Japanese hospitality were established. 
The result is an almost telepathic ability to anticipate your 
needs. And a gracious warmth of hospitality that 
produces the most personal care in all the world. 





JAPAN AIR LINES 


Fly the world on JAL. Amsterdam + Anchorage + Bangkok + Beirut + Cairo + Calcutta * Copenhagen + Djakarta » Frankfurt * Hamburg - Hong Kong + Honolulu * Karachi « Kuala Lumpur « London 
Los Angeles * Manila * Moscow + New Delhi + Nagoya » New York + Okinawa + Osaka « Paris * Pusan » Rome + San Francisco + Seoul « Singapore » Sydney « Taipei » Teheran * Tokyo * Vancouver 
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‘| was 

a good 
target 
for the 
law of 
averages’ 


The three astronauts tell what 


by CAPTAIN JAMES A. LOVELL 


Some people would call the mission of Apol- 
lo 13 a failure. I look back on it as a tri- 
umph: a triumph of teamwork, initiative and 
ingenuity, on the ground and in the spacecraft. 
The possibility of catastrophe in space has al- 
ways been there. I recall John Glenn remark- 
ing that whenever you are dealing with high 
speeds, long distances, thousands of pounds 
of highly volatile fuel, vacuum pressures, thou- 
sands of pieces of machinery and electrical 
equipment—well, you are taking risks. We all 
know that, and we accept the risk. Of course 
when you train to fly a mission you never think 
that “‘it’’ will happen to you. Emotionally you 
feel that it won’t happen to you, that it won’t 
be your wristwatch that breaks down. But since 
I had already logged 572 hours in space be- 
fore Apollo 13 lifted off, I must have been as 
good a target for the law of averages as any- 
one. For whatever reason, “‘it” did happen on 
this mission. The turn of the dice came up and 
we did have an accident. We then had prob- 
lems, and they were serious. But we are going 
to have these things in the future. The triumph 
was in proving our ability to cope with these 
problems, solve them and get a crew back to 
earth under emergency conditions. Therefore, 
I like to think that Apollo 13 contributed a 
great deal to ‘“‘maturing’’ the space program 
and to realistic thinking about it. Continued 
success is a commodity too easily taken for 
granted. Things can go wrong, and it is well 
to be reminded of that. When ‘“‘it’? does hap- 
pen, you simply do everything possible to keep 
going, to keep functioning, to stay alive. 

Just before the accident, Fred Haise and I 
had done a routine telecast from inside the lu- 
nar module Aquarius. We had gone into 
Aquarius a little earlier than the flight plan 
called for, because we were anxious to check 
the pressure on a helium tank. It was all right. 
Then we did our housekeeping chores, and 
while Fred worked in the LM I did the cam- 
era work and sent the pictures back to Hous- 
ton. I crawled back into the command mod- 
ule Odyssey, followed by Fred, who was to 
close the hatch. We were 55 hours and 55 min- 
utes into a mission which had been planned to 
last about 240 hours. 

Then we heard the bang. You always get a 
bang when you close the hatch, but Fred had 
not finished doing that. Anyway this bang was 
much too loud to have been caused by the 
hatch. Our first thought was that this was some 
kind of electrical problem which we could iso- 


late. Then Jack Swigert saw the warning light. 
He was the first one to alert Houston that we 
had ‘‘a problem.” 

Fred immediately stopped work on closing 
the hatch, got into the right-hand couch to start 
checking out the systems, and quickly spotted 
the state of the three fuel cells which generate 
the command module’s power and keep its life- 
support systems going. One had already gone, 
and a second one was slowing down. I looked 
at the oxygen pressure indicators. Tank No. 3 
read zero and tank No. 1 was dropping fast. 
Without fuel cells, Odyssey simply could not 
operate for a sustained period; there was re- 
serve battery power, but those three batteries 
were part of the reentry system and they just 
would not last long enough to take you to the 
moon—or even get home from where we were. 
Should we turn off the reactant valves? This 
was an irreversible decision, and I was reluc- 
tant to take it, because without those valves 
the fuel cells were gone for good and the moon 
mission had to be aborted. 

They were fast going anyway. When I moved 
over to the left-hand couch in Odyssey and 
looked out the window, what I saw was pretty 
alarming. The sun was shining on gaseous mat- 
ter that was being vented from the service mod- 
ule at a tremendous rate. It was probably ox- 
ygen. At that time we were losing the No. 1 
oxygen tank—the No. 3 tank had gone in 
about 50 seconds—so the oxygen must have 
been venting from No. 1. Now it was a ques- 
tion of survival without the fuel cells. It be- 
came apparent, and quickly, that the only way 
to do that was to get out of this powerless Od- 
yssey and into the lunar module. 

So Fred and I went back into Aquarius to 
power up the LM’s systems, which operated in- 
dependently of the service module. Simulta- 
neously we had to maintain the integrity of 
our alignment on the inertial guidance plat- 
form; without that data, we might as well have 
been three schoolboys in a rain forest without 
a compass. Jack drew on battery power (the 
batteries could be recharged later, using the 
Aquarius systems, although we did not know 
that at the time) to keep the alignment in Od- 
yssey ‘‘alive.”” We have a technique for align- 
ing the lunar module’s own guidance platform 
with the one in the command module, but in 
this case we had to move fast. We got the trans- 
fer and that was the first big turning point. 
The Aquarius optics were less sophisticated, 
since they had never been intended for use in 
deep space navigation and required movement 
of the entire spacecraft to get a sighting. Had 
we lost Odyssey’s alignment, the only way to 
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get another alignment would have been to use 
the sun and the moon and the earth; because 
of the gaseous cloud and the mechanical de- 
bris, we couldn’t do star sightings. 

So the first big question had now answered 
itself: the mission had to be aborted. We were 
not going to land on the moon, but getting 
home was not all that simple. We were, at the 
time “‘it”? happened, 205,000 miles from earth, 
on a trajectory that would take us to within 
60 miles of the lunar surface, but which was 
not designed to return us home if something 
went wrong. So Mission Control’s first request 
was that we do a maneuver to get us back into 
the “‘free return” trajectory which is sometimes 
called the ‘‘slingshot.” This means going 
around the moon once, starting at the leading 
edge—roughly the left-hand side of the moon 
as seen from earth—with the proper trajecto- 
ry. The moon will then put you on a free re- 
turn coast when you come around the trailing 
edge after one pass on the back side. ‘‘Free re- 
turn” is simply a free ticket home. That free- 
return trajectory was part of the flight plan 
for Apollo 8,10 and Apollo 11, but beginning 
with Apollo 12 we went to a “‘hybrid”’ trajec- 
tory necessitated by the different landing sites 
but giving up one safety factor. Now we had 
to get that safety factor back. 

The obvious thing to do was fire the descent- 
propulsion-system engine of Aquarius which 
had been designed to power the Junar module 
on its final descent to the moon. Without that 
burn of the DPS engine, we would go around 
the moon all right, but we would have wound 
up stranded a few days later in a weird, egg- 
shaped earth orbit. Our first order of business 
was to avoid this, because we never would have 
got closer than about 2,950 miles from the 
earth, and there just wasn’t anything we or 
Mission Control could have done then. It 
would have been a situation comparable to the 
one depicted in the motion picture Marooned, 
but for one difference: there would have been 
no possibility of rescue. I had seen the film, 





and I must admit that the parallel crossed 
my mind. 

That was the worst time—those few hours 
after the accident. I was worried about the sys- 
tems in Aquarius. Nothing in the lunar mod- 
ule had been designed for the work we were 
now asking it to do. And we had to have pow- 
er. We might have been able to figure out a 
way to fire the big service-propulsion-system 
engine which was built to get us into lunar 
gravity and out again; I still don’t know. The 
best bet was to fire the DPS engine in Aquar- 
ius; if it failed, we might be able still to do 
something with the lunar module’s less pow- 
erful reaction-control thrusters, but we 
couldn’t be sure about that either. 

So there was the big feeling of relief when 
that engine fired for 30 seconds to boost us up 
and take us around the moon at an altitude of 
about 130 miles instead of 60 miles. Now we 
had our free ticket home—if our consumables 
held out: oxygen, electricity, especially water. 
That first burn of the DPS engine put us ona 
course that would land us in the Indian Ocean, 
but that was the least of my worries at this 
point—the very least of my worries. I didn’t 
know until after I got back that so many na- 
tions had volunteered to help in a recovery op- 
eration, but any old ocean would do as long 
as it was on the earth. We could have survived 
for some time in the Indian Ocean, the South 
Atlantic.or wherever, waiting for a destroyer 
to pick us up. My primary concern was get- 
ting back before we ran out of the consum- 
ables. But since we wanted to get back fast 
without depending solely on free return, we 
wanted that DPS engine to fire again. 

So about 18 hours after the first burn we 


_ fired the DPS engine again—a “‘big burn,” this 


time, for more than four minutes. Now we were 
more or less on.the right course, and the sec- 
ond burn had reduced the time of the trip home 
by about 10 hours. Moreover we were now tar- 


geted for the Pacific Ocean, where we had in- | 


tended to come down in the first place. Our 





alignment was still not quite right, but it was 
good enough for the time being. 

We powered down everything to keep es- 
sential things going—the glycol pumps; the 
fans, the communications. This was part of the 
water problem, because the more systems you 
had powered up, the more water you used for 
coolant. We never did use the high-gain an- 
tenna which had been built for lunar commu- 
nication; it required too much power. We con- 
tinually switched the omnidirectional antenna 
manually from forward to aft to keep com- 
munications clear, but the ground thought the 
talk was still about as scratchy as it used to be 
in the old Mercury days. 

With everything in the command module 
powered down, someone had to be awake at 
all times to keep an eye on things in Aquar- 
ius. At first we were all too keyed up to worry 
about rest; I slept hardly at all for the first 35 
or 40 hours. Eventually it dawned on me that 
somehow we all had to get some sleep, and we 
tried to work out a watch system. We weren’t 
very successful. Events kept upsetting it and 
makinga sensible rotation impossible. Besides, 
the inside of Odyssey kept getting colder and 
colder. It eventually got down pretty close to 
freezing point, and it was just impossible to 
sleep in there. Fred and I even put on our heavy 
lunar boots. Jack didn’t have any, so he put 
on extra long johns. When you were moving 
around the cold wasn’t so bad, but when you 
were sitting still it was unbearable. So the three 
of us spent more and more of our time to- 
gether in Aquarius, which was designed to be 
flown by two men—standing up, at that. There 
wasn’t really sleeping space for two men there, 
let alone three, so we just huddled in there, try- 
ing to keep warm and doze off by turns. We 
didn’t get any sleep in the true sense of the 
word. We considered putting on our heavy 
space suits, but the suits were so bulky that 
they would compromise our maneuverability 
in an emergency situation, and when you put 
on the suit you were bound to perspire a lot. 















Soon you would be all wet and all cold too, 
an invitation to pneumonia. 

We knew after our first calculations, on 
board and on the ground, that we had enough 
electricity to get home if we conserved power 
and the Aquarius systems held out. We knew 
that we had more than enough oxygen, but 
that water was going to be critical. A “‘surge”’ 
tank in Odyssey held reserve oxygen that could 
be used to force out drinking water left in the 
potable-water tank. We isolated the surge tank 
immediately after the accident to make sure 
we did not lose its oxygen too, because it was 
required for reentry. On the trip back we 
turned it on only to get drinking water out of 
the water tank, and on the last day the tank 
went dry. We had access to the water in the 
environmental-control system of Aquarius, 
but we didn’t want to use that either. It was 
needed as coolant while we were coasting back 
to earth. 

Then there was the carbon dioxide problem, 
which was serious enough but which was 
solved by a marvelous piece of improvisation 
suggested by the ground, This is one reason 
why I call Apollo 13 a triumph of sorts—it 
challenged men to come up with solutions to 
problems they had never run into before. In 
this case the trouble was in using the available 
supply of lithium hydroxide to cleanse the air 
of the carbon dioxide we exhaled in breath- 
ing. If we continued to breathe unscrubbed air, 
we would get drowsy and eventually just go to 
sleep permanently. There were two big can- 
isters and one secondary canister of lithium hy- 
droxide in Aquarius, plus a small canister in 
each of the two PLSSs—the backpacks for the 
lunar walk we were not going to make on this 
trip. This did not add up to enough. We had 
all kinds of lithium hydroxide in the command 
module Odyssey, enough to run out of our ears 
in fact, but how were we going to utilize it? 
The Aquarius canisters had round connec- 
tions, and Odyssey’s two big canisters were 


square. But ground came up with an ingenious 
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method of mating the two kinds of connec- 
tions with tape, plastic bags, cardboard—any- 
thing we could find. It worked so well that we 
never did have to draw on that second big can- 
ister in the lunar module. 

But we couldn’t dump our urine. It sounds 
funny now, but it wasn’t funny then. Normal- 
ly we dump it through a little vent in the com- 
mand module, but we were afraid to dump be- 
cause that might cause a reaction which would 
change the trajectory of our spacecraft stack, 
and we had enough troubles there already. So 
we used all the bags in the lunar module, ev- 
erything and anything we could find, and just 
stacked the stuff away. 

Now we had less than 48 hours to go, and 
tracking was the primary concern. We were 
coming home fast—faster than the speed of es- 
cape velocity. We definitely wanted to get 
“captured” by the earth’s gravity. Here we 
used a technique that had been worked out 
during the around-the-moon flight of Apollo 
8 in December 1968, but which I had never 
dreamed I would have to use in a situation 
like this. (If we had had this kind of accident 
on Apollo 8, Frank Borman, Bill Anders and 
I would now be long dead; we had no lunar 
module on that flight and therefore no reserve 
power.) The technique involved using the earth 
as a reference platform and using the earth’s 
terminator (day-night line) and the position 
of the sun to align the spacecraft for a burn to 
make a necessary change of angle during re- 
entry. At the time we made this alignment, we 
were coming home too “‘flat” and we would 
bounce off the atmosphere into space again, 
this time for good. We wanted to come in at 
an angle of minus 6.5°. There isn’t much mar- 
gin for error in that figure, since you don’t want 
to come in too ‘‘steep” either—and burn up. 
So, 37 hours before splashdown, we used the 
alignment data which we had got by sighting 
the earth’s terminator and fired that DPS en- 
gine again. Now we were in the corridor lead- 
ing to the Pacific Ocean recovery area, but 
about five hours before we were due to hit the 
atmosphere we had to make still another mid- 
course correction, this time using the lunar 
module’s smaller reaction-control thrusters. 
For some reason our reentry angle was always 
a little ‘“‘shallow”’; we never did get it right 
and I’m not sure why. There may have been 
an error on my part in flying the whole stack 
by translation controls; with Odyssey for the 
time being a dead bird, we did not have our 
normal attitude-control capability. And this 
constant venting from the tanks may have kept 
throwing us just a little bit off the path. 

After we dropped the service module and 
our blessed little Aquarius, the rest was rou- 
tine. We came home on the same systems—the 
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same oxygen, the same battery power—that 
we would have used had the rest of the mis- 
sion gone as planned. 


It would be foolish to speculate at this point 
on what happened to the service module. The 
meteoroid possibility has just about been ruled 
out, and if we assume an internal malfunction, 
there are many possibilities, including fire. But 
I would be shooting in the dark if I tried to 
make even an educated guess. It probably is 
just as well that we did not see the extent of 
the damage to the service module earlier; we 
were sufficiently worried without knowing that 
a whole side panel had been blown away (or 
had dropped away) and the service module’s 
innards were just hanging out there. 

During the flight, control of the docked Od- 
yssey and Aquarius was very difficult. Aquar- 
ius was not designed to fly the docked space- 
craft, and it took some time for the crew to 
learn a new mode of operations. And without 
Odyssey’s controls, the rocket stack was awk- 
ward to handle. 

In any event the accident could have been 
worse, much worse: if this had happened when 
Fred and I were on the moon, we would have 
lost a whole crew—like that. What I am sure 
of now is that we will find out what went 
wrong. Then we will take steps, the proper 
steps; we will make the fixes; and then we will 
go to the moon again. The primary concern is 
safety. 

That is, someone will go to the moon again. 
I said before the mission of Apollo 13 that I 
was not planning to fly anymore. J am, of 
course, with the rest of my crew, ready to fly 
this specific mission again if NASA so desires. 
Naturally I am disappointed that I was un- 
able to complete the mission and walk on the 
moon. The prospect of going to the moon 
made me want to become an astronaut, and I 
had regarded this mission as the climax of my 
career in the space program. Now I am the 
only man who has been to the moon twice—or 
nearly to the moon twice—and was unable to 
put my foot on it. 

But—700 hours in space! That’s enough, 
or ought to be. I have had my fair share and 
perhaps more. There are many men in the 
Apollo program who are qualified to fly, who 
want to fly and who should have their chance. 
There is an element of frustration when I 
think about all the hours of training which 
took us so far but not quite far enough. But 
I do not feel bitter about that. Those hours 
of training were not wasted; indeed they got 
us home, with massive assistance from ground 
control. And just by getting back under these 
critical circumstances, we did prove something 
about the American capacity for accomplish- 
ment under stress: you can do it if you have 
to do it. That was the primary accomplishment 
—and the triumph—of Apollo 13. 


‘We had 


by JACK SWIGERT 


ow do you thank somebody for your 
life? That’s what I think about now that we’re 
safe: the teams in Mission Control; Ken Mat- 
tingly, the guy I replaced at the last minute; 
and most of all, Jim and Fred, who knew ey- 
ery switch and every system to keep our lunar 
module lifeboat going all the way home. They 
all kept us alive. 

It seems like a long time ago. I guess I 
had the shortest tour as a prime crew member 
of any astronaut: two days and bang! We had 
no warnings; there was no master alarm light 
or tone. There was just this tremendous bang. 
It shook the spacecraft and it scared hell out 
of me. 

Then we got a warning light on the elec- 
trical system. I transmitted, ‘‘Houston, we’ve 
got a problem,” and I immediately went over 
to check it. But the voltage was reading nor- 
mal. I looked at the current flow and it was 
normal. So were the fuel cells. I felt the 
warning light was a transient; the voltage had 
dropped momentarily to trigger it, but it was 
okay again. 

But then one of the voltage readings dropped 
off completely. And the fuel cells were all 
going. It was only a question of time until 
we were without oxygen and power in the 
command module. 

I suggested that we start thinking about 
powering up the LM and getting its guidance 
system aligned. In very short order, Mission 
Control came back with the word that it was 
to be an LM lifeboat mission. We had about 
15 minutes left before our last fuel cell 
went out. 

This was something we’ve never done in 
training. We’ve thought about losing one or 
two fuel cells and one oxygen tank. But we’ve 
never trained for losing all three fuel cells and 
both oxygen tanks. If somebody had thrown 
that at us in the simulator, we’d have said, 
““C’mon, you’re not being realistic.” 

This was real. I’ve never seen the LM ac- 
tivated so fast. I could see that our last guid- 
ance fuel cell was going out, so I turned ona 
battery to keep the guidance system going 
while Jim lined things up in the LM. Just as 
he got a good alignment, the last fuel cell quit. 

Mission Control told me to shut off the elec- 
trical power. We were going to need those bat- 
teries. I followed the steps and in a minute or 
two the command module was powered down. 
It was eerie: no lights, no radio and nothing 
for me to do. I drifted through the tunnel to 
Aquarius and looked at Jim and Fred. “‘It’s 
up to you now,”’ I told them. 

Those first hours were filled—yjust a series 
of rapid-fire events. It went incredibly fast 
for all of us. Everybody reacted properly. I 
watched Jim and Fred work in the LM and 


no warnings, just a tremendous bang’ 


my confidence went up just seeing how good 
they were. 

But then time slowed down. There were long 
hours to think. It was hard to realize that the 
best way to return to earth was to go away 
from it. We still had to go around the moon. 
But that was the quickest way home. 

We got farther and farther from earth. I had 
some very honest thoughts about never com- 
ing back. Once in a while, I caught a glimpse 
of home. Earth looked very small hanging out 
there. But beautiful and desirable. 

I wanted to keep busy. Jim organized a 
work-rest cycle. My specialty is the command 
module; I don’t know much about the LM, so 
my contribution was limited. Jim took that 
into account and I mostly shared duty cycles 
with one of them. Once in a while, I’d be in 
Aquarius alone. That made me the first com- 
mand module pilot to have command of a LM; 
but I was careful not to touch anything I didn’t 
understand. 

Jim’s first burn with the Aquarius descent 
engine went off okay and we breathed a little 
easier. But we still had to go around the moon. 
It was about 22 hours after the explosion when 
we went out of contact with earth. Instead of 
doing a big burn to go into lunar orbit, here 
we were buzzing across the backside of the 
moon with a cold, dark command module, a 
useless service module and only Aquarius to 
keep us alive. 

Fred and I were plastered up against the win- 
dows, taking pictures and really excited. We 
must have sounded like a couple of tourists: 
“Wow, look at that... . Hey, look at those 
craters. .. .”” We forgot our problems for a 
few minutes. 

Jim was standing down there in Aquarius 
and he kept saying, ‘‘Hey you guys, c’mon, 
we’ve got a burn to do in two hours.” 

And we kept saying, ‘‘Wait a minute, wait 
a minute. You’ve been here before.”’ So we 
got a lot of pictures and we saw a lot more of 
the moon’s backside because we were about 
twice as high as a normal mission. 

Then we rounded the corner and headed for 
home. We settled down to prepare for the so- 
called ‘‘hurry-home” burn two hours later. I 
sat behind Jim and Fred, on the engine cover 
of the ascent engine. Nobody’s ever sat there 
during a burn before. 

When that burn came off all right, it really 
buoyed our spirits. We were really on the way 
home. I felt better about our chances. 

The question I had now was about Aquar- 
ius, whether its systems would hold out. Our 
calculations showed that we had enough pow- 
er and oxygen and water for cooling to get 
back, if only Aquarius held out. We had to 





use its pumps and tanks—all its systems—for , oo 
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stand Aquarius as well, and I just didn’t feel 
the same confidence. But it purred along like 
a fine watch. I learned to trust it all the way. 

Now time really dragged. There were hours 
and hours with nothing to do. Odyssey was 
dark except for occasional sunlight and the 
beams of our flashlights. 

I set a great number of switches and circuit 
breakers to the positions Mission Control 
wanted. And I took over the duties of chief 
cook. I tried to take as much load off Jim and 
Fred as I could. They were busy with Aquar- 
ius; that was enough. 

We had food, all cold. The only hot water 
comes from the command module; that was 
gone. Houston didn’t want us to drink the LM 
water because it was all needed for the critical 
cooling system. So when we wanted water, I’d 
go over to Odyssey, open a valve to pressurize 
the water tank from our reentry oxygen sys- 
tem, and then fill up as many bags of pow- 
dered fruit juice as I could until the water pres- 
sure was gone. I think I filled about 35 bags 
altogether. 

On the way home, Mission Control gave me 
a procedure for getting LM electricity to run 
the command module. That was something 
that had never been done before. By follow- 
ing the new procedures, we got LM power into 
the command module. We used it to recharge 
the reentry batteries. After that, we knew that 
we had a good command module electrical sys- 
tem. But we still didn’t dare use it until the 
last couple of hours. 

We adjusted to our routine readily enough. 
We started referring to our spacecraft com- 
bination as a two-room suite. The command 
module was the bedroom. When Mission Con- 
trol asked where so-and-so is, we'd say, ‘““He’s 
up in the bedroom.” 

But the temperature kept dropping. By the 
last day, Odyssey wasn’t the bedroom, it was 
“the refrigerator.”’ It was 38 degrees in there 
before reentry. Aquarius was a nice, warm 50 
degrees. 

We did a lot of things that have never been 
done before. After the bang, we threw away 
the flight plan. But aside from using the LM 
for a lifeboat, the strangest thing we did, at 
least from a command module pilot’s view- 
point, was activating a powered-down CM. 
That’s something that nobody ever expected 
to happen. Thanks to Mission Control and to 
the guys that worked it all out in the simu- 
lators, the procedures worked perfectly. That 
last morning, I was back in my element. I had 
something to do and every switch and circuit 
breaker that I turned on in Odyssey just made 
me feel that much better. I forgot about being 
tired and didn’t even notice the cold. 

Jim and Fred were the same. Our teamwork 





was fantastic. We were one body with three 
heads and six hands. As tired as we were, there 
was never a cross word. Everybody meshed. 
Everybody took his share of the load. 

We jettisoned the service module about four 
and a half hours before entry. Jim and Fred 
were in Aquarius; I was back in Odyssey to 
fire the separation bolts. It was a joint effort. 
Jim used the LM thrusters to push against the 
service module, then pull back away and pitch 
up. At the same time, I threw the switches that 
blew the service module free, grabbed a cam- 
era and headed for the window that Mission 
Control told me to watch from. After a min- 
ute or so, I heard Fred yell, ‘‘I’ve got it out 
the window.” If he could see it from Aquar- 
ius, there was no way for me to see it from Od- 
yssey. So I rushed down the tunnel, stuck my 
camera up to the window, and got a couple of 
color pictures before it drifted away. 


I had no reservations about my ability to do 
the job; not from the first minute that it looked 
like I might be on the mission and not once 
while we were out there. But I felt sorry for 
Ken Mattingly. He worked awfully hard for 
the flight. Nobody wants to replace another 
guy like that. 

But the space program is bigger than one or 
two individuals. Thousands of people work 
hard to make it a success. Ken knows that and 
so do I. He put aside his personal feelings. 
When the normal mission went out the win- 
dow, Ken never stopped working for us. 

The same goes for Mission Control. I have 
a lot of faith in the flight controllers. I knew 
that no matter how dark the situation looked, 
we had a lot of help on the ground. I’ve 
watched those guys work and there’s not a 
bunch of more professional or more dedicat- 
ed people in the world. 

Some space program critics are saying that 
Apollo 13 proves we shouldn’t be sending men 
into space. They’re wrong. Nobody ever built 
a car or an airplane or a spacecraft that will al- 
ways work perfectly. Nobody ever will. 

I didn’t come back from this mission with 
less confidence in the goals of the space pro- 
gram. I came back with more. 


“‘There’s one whole side of the spacecraft 
missing,” Lovell radioed back to Mission 
Control as the service module drifted away 
from him before reentry (top). ‘“‘Right by. 
the high-gain antenna the whole panel is 
blown out, almost from the base to engine.” 
At left, inside the lunar module, Swigert con- 
nects a hose that will carry urine into a dis- 
posal bag (left). Normal procedure is to vent 
urine into space, but this might have thrown 
the disabled ship off course. Box near Swi- 
gert’s shoulder is a jury-rigged lithium hy- 
droxide filter from the command module to 
help cleanse carbon dioxide from the air. 


‘We had only one 
choice and took it’ 


by FRED W. HAISE JR. 


felt the wall of the tunnel shiver. The mas- 
ter alarm squealed through my earphones. Al- 
most simultaneously, Jack yelled down to me 
that there was a warning light on. I continued 
through the tunnel from the LM to the com- 
mand module. The right couch in the com- 
mand module was my station and I tried to 
get there as swiftly as possible. The problem, 
at first thought to be transient, was in the elec- 
trical system, and that’s on my side of the 
house. 

By the time I got back, one main voltage 
reading was at the lower limit of the voltage 
meter. I recall a profound sinking feeling. My 
first thought was—well, we’ve blown the lu- 
nar landing. I didn’t need to look at the card 
on the panel in front of me which listed the mis- 
sion rules for an insertion into lunar orbit. I al- 
ready knew it was a mission rule that the loss 
of one fuel cell scrubbed a moon landing. No 
lunar orbit. No descent burn to the surface. 
No exploration of the moon. A bitter person- 
al disappointment. 

While attempting to reshuffle AC loads, the 
master alarm again flashed on. The light in 
front of me burned a bright red. More trouble 
in the electrical system. The ground ordered 
me to close the reactant valve on fuel cell No. 
3 and soon afterwards on No. 1. We asked 
them to repeat each instruction to make ab- 
solutely certain there were no misunderstand- 
ings, because once a fuel cell is shut down, 
there’s no way to repower it in space. 

After shutting down two fuel cells I watched 
the oxygen pressure bleed away in the other 
one. I grasped the full seriousness of the crisis 
that now enveloped us. Obviously, the space- 
craft wasn’t holding its own and the LM was 
our only and last hope. I didn’t waste any more 
time in Odyssey. 

Without much discussion with the ground, 
both Jim and I decided to head for the LM. 
There really were no alternatives to mull over 
or discuss. At that point, we had only one 
choice and took it. 

I had left the LM hatch open after return- 
ing from our show-and-tell TV program short- 
ly before the first alarm, and we climbed 
through to Aquarius. By the time Jack had hol- 
lered up through the open tunnel to us that 
Mission Control wanted us to activate Aquar- 
ius, we had already begun to switch on its 
power. 

My mind was immediately riveted on the 
critical job of powering up the LM. I’m not a 
romanticist, I guess. My life did not flash be- 


fore me. You react the same way as a pilot in 
an airplane emergency. In the first, short frac- 
tion-of-a-second shock you don’t think about 
anything. Then you focus in on what you know 
and what you’ve been trained to do and do it 
in as cold and calculating a way as you can 
muster. 

A special worry was the LM platform, which 
we needed for navigational guidance. The 
command module already had a good plat- 
form—we’d been tracking it for two days, 
made many adjustments in its alignment and 
knew exactly its drift. We hurried to steal its 
alignment data for the LM while the command 
module was still alive. We felt we had to. We 
could not identify any stars out the window 
for an optical alignment. After the explosion, 
debris was spewing out of the service module, 
and it was impossible to distinguish the real 
stars from the fake ones. The debris—frozen 
particles mixed with some tinny chunks of met- 
al—looked like a snow shower out the win- 
dow. The sparkly snowflakes glistened spec- 
tacularly in the bright sunlight. 

We hustled to get a platform alignment and 
were able to finally set it up about as fast, I 
think, as is humanly possible. None too soon, 
either. Moments later, we heard the ground 
radio Jack to start the final power-down pro- 
cedure for the command module. In no time, 
it was as inert as a tomb. 

Our chosen route home depended on a 
short, precise burn, a tweak burn, of the LM’s 
descent engine. This was as yet untried. I 
knew, of course, that if we failed, for any of a 
number of reasons, to blast into the free return 
trajectory, we were doomed to swing around 
the moon, missing the earth and going into 
eternal orbit around it. But I didn’t delve into 
this thought. Maybe my subconscious didn’t 
care to, I don’t know. Anyway, I didn’t both- 
er with it. 

With the first LM descent-engine burn ap- 
proaching, Jim and I close-monitored our 
guidance and navigation system and hoped like 
heck it would work. If it didn’t, we would be 
forced to do that burn manually, and we sure- 
ly didn’t want to do that. As much as we pi- 
lots hate to admit it, the computer can oper- 
ate the machinery much more efficiently and 
accurately in a situation like this one than we 
can with the stick in our hands—darting round 
out there, this way and that, more than 200,000 
miles from earth. Especially with the stack 
we had then. The LM weighed about 33,000 
pounds and the command and service mod- 
ules about 60,000 pounds. That’s a lot of 
mass to be pushing around as you try to 
control pitch and roll with the manual 
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translators. It’s not impossible but difficult. 

LM’s descent engine performed superbly. So 
did the guidance system. The burn was a suc- 
cess. I became confident, for the first time since 
leaving my couch in the command module, 
that the LM would make it the rest of the way, 
that the machine would carry the load, that 
Aquarius would sustain us the way back. 

I glanced at my watch soon afterwards and 
was amazed to see that it was 3 a.m. I had 
no idea five hours had elapsed since the ex- 
plosion. I had lost all track of time. The last I 
could remember looking at my watch it had 
been about 8:45 p.m. There was a dreamlike 
quality to that long and extraordinary night. 
Dreamlike not in the sense that I didn’t know 
where I was or what was happening but in the 
sense I was abruptly locked into a problem in 
a strange place I’d never been to before. Fleet- 
ing but spectacular sights snapped into and out 
of view. The snow shower of debris; the moon, 
looming close and big; the dazzling sunshine 
—for once unfiltered by layers of air. I real- 
ized that I had paused for a half-moment or 
two during this intense time span, suddenly 
aware of and impressed by the unbelievable sit- 
uation we were in out there. Unbelievable be- 
cause of the sharp contrast between the 
smooth, pleasant before—which seemed only 





minutes and seconds ago—and the pressing 
now. I didn’t think about it really. It was some- 
thing that came to mind and I immediately 
put it aside. 

All of a sudden, I was very, very tired, emo- 
tionally drained. I had not experienced any fa- 
tigue whatsoever during those five crisis hours. 
Maybe it was the time jolt. Maybe it was all 
the thrashing around we did to power up the 
LM or the pressure of priming for the first 
burn. I was the first of the crew to be assigned 
a rest period by Mission Control. I went down 
into the now-darkened command module and 
slept soundly for about five hours. 

During an emergency in space, the only re- 
sponse possible within the first 15 to 20 sec- 
onds must come from onboard the spacecraft. 
In our case there wasn’t anything we could do. 
We were charging off in an unplanned direc- 
tion. Mission Control had to become our guide 
and flight plan. After the explosion, they di- 
rected virtually everything we did. We pos- 
sessed absolutely no onboard navigation ca- 
pability. They had to improvise new, untried 
procedures and then instruct us in them. 

From Tuesday morning onward in the flight, 
my confidence increased and so did the cold. 
I’ve been a lot colder before but I’ve never been 
so cold for so long. It probably contributed to 
the kidney infection I picked up. The last 12 
hours before reentry were particularly bone- 
chilling. During this period, I had to go up 
into the command module. It took me four 
hours back in the LM before I stopped shiv- 
ering. Even after the fiery reentry and splash- 
ing down in 81° water in the South Pacific, we 
could still see our frosty breath inside the com- 
mand module. 

Because of the cold, during the last two 
nights I slept in the tunnel between the two ve- 
hicles with my head in the LM and with the 
string of my sleeping bag wound around the 
latch handle of the LM hatch so that I wouldn’t 
float around. Sleep came somewhat fitfully in 
this position. 

Before beginning our plunge down the re- 
entry corridor through the earth’s atmosphere, 
we jettisoned Aquarius. I was sad in a way to 
see her go to her own separate fate—burning 
up in the atmosphere. I was proud of her. She 
was magnificent. Somewhat wistfully I wished 
that Aquarius had a heat shield too. I’d like 
to have that LM sitting right in my backyard. 


Fresh from Honolulu, a wanly smiling Haise, who 
incurred a kidney infection in the course of the mis- 
sion, arrives at his home outside Houston. In a 
nearby suburb, a happy fireworks display speaks 
spectacularly for his neighbors and the world: 
“Thank God you are home Jim Fred John.” 
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Picking the winner with a little help from the planets 


Who will capture the World Cup? 


by ROGER ELLIOT 


Wary of football experts and baffled by comput- 
ers, LIFE asked Mr. Elliot, an English astrolo- 
ger, to forecast the outcome of the World Cup 
matches which begin in Mexico May 31. In the 
box that accompanies his article, he diffi- 
dently suggests some possible results. On the 
next page, he comments on the contenders. 


M y desk is strewn with papers: funny lit- 
tle diagrams, pages of hieroglyphs and nu- 
merals, sheets of computer print-outs filled 
with mathematical data. Anyone would think | 
was an engineer or scientist; in fact, | am an 
astrologer trying to decide which team will 
win the World Cup in Mexico this summer. 
There is nothing magical or occult about 
this kind of work. Experience has shown that 
planetary patterns in the sky do coincide with 
human moods and behavior. My job is simply 
to calculate where the planets lie now, and 
where they were at an individual's birth, and 
then predict the likely course of events. 
Normally, in my work, | deal with real hu- 
man problems: an unhappy marriage, a mal- 
adjusted child, a turning point in a career. In 
each case, a handful of people are involved, 
and it is fairly easy to pinpoint the trends and 
give helpful advice. But in Mexico there will 
be 16 nations, more than 300 players, hun- 
.dreds more trainers and managers and of- 
ficials, and thousands of spectators—any of 
whom might spoil the chances of one team or 
inspire another to victory. 


Ideally | ought to study the birth charts of ev- 
erybody concerned in the championship, but 
that would take so long that | would still be 
poring over my diagrams and figures when 
the final whistle blew. Instead | have picked 
a sample of two dozen people—team cap- 
tains and managers and star players—and 
made a detailed analysis of the way their 
lives will probably unfold during the crucial 
three weeks in June. 

First of all, | calculated each birth chart 
(horoscope is an old-fashioned term among 
modern astrologers). Sometimes | could not 
be very accurate, for several footballers do 
not know precisely when they were born; 
and in their cases | cannot be so precise 
about their moods and activities as | would 
wish. This applies chiefly to the Russians 
and West Germans. 

The data from each birth chart—a dozen 
points on a circle—were then processed by 
an IBM computer, and the resulting print-out 
provided many hundreds of subtle arithmetical 
relationships among the Sun, Moon, planets, 
east horizon and area of the sky due south 
when each footballer was born. (The com- 
puter has nothing to do with interpretation; 
it merely writes out in a few minutes a 


mass of figures it would have taken me sev- 
eral weeks to calculate.) 

This new system of astrology, still in the ex- 
perimental stage, can pinpoint fleeting, yet im- 
portant, factors that earlier astrologers would 
have missed. A traditional study of the chart 
of, let us say, Carlos Alberto, the Brazilian cap- 
tain, reveals nothing spectacular in his life 
this June. But the new ‘“‘mid-points” analysis 
indicates a score of little influences nudging 
him to behave in a particular manner. When 
the semifinals and final are being played, to 
take an example, Jupiter will lie exactly 90 de- 
grees from that part of the sky which was mid- 
way between the Sun and the north Node of 
the Moon when Carlos Alberto was born at 
4.05 a.m. on July 17, 1944. 

This must sound like jabberwocky to the 
layman. But case histories have shown that, 


when this particular configuration occurs, 
the man or woman tends to enjoy a mea- 
sure of success, either through public rec- 
ognition or by working smoothly and _ har- 
moniously with colleagues. 

But the astrologer can never be certain 
how a particular configuration will affect a per- 
son—especially in these World Cup predic- 
tions where | am assuming that two or three 
players ‘“‘represent’” the whole team. Bobby 
Charlton, for instance, the veteran of the Eng- 
land squad, has a lot of Saturn in his life this 
June. At one level, this planet signifies the de- 
pressive, sad, frustrating kind of experience. 
In a more positive way, however, it stands for 
discipline and stamina and hard work. 

Does this mean that Charlton will feel dis- 
satisfied with his performances? That he will 
be dropped from the team? That he will play a 
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GROUP | GROUP7II GROUP Ill GROUP IV 
U.S.S.R. a dtew? Uruguay ; Romania - 9? PERU = win 
Mexico ISRAEL = win England Bulgaria 
Belgium = sg Italy _ og Czechoslovakia Morocco _ ,, 
EI Salvador " Sweden BRAZIL = win West Germany -- 
U.S.S.R. = win URUGUAY = win Romania PERU = win 
Belgium Italy CZECHOSLOVAKIA = win Morocco 
MEXICO = win Israel és England Bulgaria _ 2 
EI Salvador Sweden > BRAZIL = win West Germany — 
U.S.S.R. 4 URUGUAY = win Romania Peru 
El Salvador * Sweden BRAZIL = win’ WEST GERMANY = win 
Mexico ns Gene? ISRAEL = win ENGLAND = win Bulgaria _ ‘a 
Belgium . Italy Czechoslovakia Morocco —* 


QUARTERFINALS 


MEXICO = win U.S.S.R. = win 


BRAZIL = win ENGLAND = win 


Israel Uruguay West Germany Peru 
SEMIFINALS 
Mexico U.S.S.R. _ 5 
BRAZIL = win England” * 
FINAL 
if Brazil then BRAZIL wins if BYa2il | then? 
England U.S.S.R. 7 


No astrological information is available on Bel- 
gium, El Salvador, Israel, Sweden, Romania, 
Bulgaria and Morocco. Among the Group II 
teams, | assume Italy will not reach the quar- 
terfinals, so Sweden or Israel must. | have 
no astrological data on either, but since It- 
aly’s hopes seem to be dashed in the final 
Group match with Israel, | have assumed Is- 
rael will get to the quarterfinal. In Group Ill, 
Brazil look like winning all three games, so 
the fight for second place is between Eng- 


land and Czechoslovakia. | plump for Eng- 
land, but the Czechs are likely to play some 
very lively, attacking football in all their games. 
If they surmount this hurdle of Group Ill, 
they could replace England all the way to 
the final. In the quarterfinals, the draws for 
the first and second matches are interchange- 
able: i.e. it could be MEXICO vs. Uruguay and 
U.S.S.R. vs. Israel (or Sweden). Similarly the 
third and fourth matches could be BRAZIL 
vs. Peru and ENGLAND vs. West Germany. 
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Astrologer Elliot displays birth chart of subject 


WORLD CUP 

CONTINUED 
mature, determined kind of game? Or that 
England herself will lose? 

In the same way, Jupiter indicates hap- 
piness, success, recognition—but also easy- 
going sloth and missed chances. It takes care- 
ful thought (and guesswork) to decide how 
an individual player is likely to respond to a 
planetary influence. 

One way to gain a clue to future behavior 
is to refer back to the 1966 World Cup to see 
how the astrological factors correlated with 
the actual results. The English trio of Alf Ram- 
sey, Bobby Moore and Charlton all exploded 
into Jupiterian smiles on the day they won 
the trophy—a contrast to this year’s final when 
a Saturnine gloom descends on them. 

Uruguay, meanwhile, who lost in the quar- 
terfinals four years ago, have a similar pat- 
tern this year of early hopes being overtaken 
by disappointment and a sense of defeat. It is 
possible to be quite specific about moods on 
a particular day. Their first match in 1966, 
against England, resulted in a draw. | remem- 
ber they played a tight, defensive game and 
were delighted not to concede a goal. Sure 
enough, the overall astrological feeling for 
that day was ‘modest success.” 

In the next match they beat France and by 
now were “clinging to hopes.”’ After the third 
game—another draw—they were again “‘mod- 
est and apprehensive’; and by the quarter- 
final, which they lost 4-0, were “out of luck’’ 
and ‘‘subject to an emotional shock.” | have 
used this same technique to determine the re- 
sults of individual games in the coming World 
Cup—but it is a method fraught with snares, 
and | may well be wrong in a good number of 
matches. 

This is the great consoling factor for all 
those nations whose prospects do not seem 
bright. Life is not predetermined, and foot- 
ballers (indeed, any of us) are not the slaves 
of destiny. Through will power and inspiration 
we can triumph over potential moments of 
weakness; we can persevere when we feel de- 
pressed; we can create our own future. 

So take heart, Italy! Cheer up, Peru! Above 
all, as a true English patriot, | beg Sir Alf Ram- 
sey to prove me wrong. 


The defending champions... 


ENGLAND: Plenty of guts and determination 
but little luck. So every victory will be 
hard-fought. Will almost certainly reach the 
quarterfinals (so long as the Czechs don't 
win June 11) and might struggle through to the 
final. If so, they will likely lose. Third Favorite 


_..and the main contenders 


BRAZIL: A marvelous streak of good fortune 
right through to the semifinal (but if that 
results in a draw, they might lose the 
play-off on June 20). Clearly their luck seems 
to be draining away in the closing stages 
of the championship, and | have a hunch 
that they'll be runners-up. Joint Favorite 


U.S.S.R.: A mystery team, due to lack of 
information on birth times. On the face of it, 
a time of great popularity, good fortune and 
record achievement for Manager Kachalin 
and Captain Shesternevy, but hard to be spe-- 
cific about the individual matches. | have a 
hunch that they'll win. Well worth a bet at 
their present odds of 10-1. Joint Favorite 


WEST GERMANY: Alsoa mystery team. It’s 
no certainty, but they look like losing in the 
quarterfinal and don’t seem champion material. 


MEXICO: The home crowd's cheers could carry 
them to the top of Group I, and if they get a 
favorable draw in the quarterfinals, could well 
get into the last four. The luck stops there. 


URUGUAY: Overall trends for June hint failed 
hopes and disappointment. Looks very likely 
they'll be knocked out in the quarterfinals. 


PERU: Like Uruguay, a fairly easy run in Group IV 
leads to washed-out mood in quarterfinals. 


ITALY: A powerful losing streak runs through 
the squad: a feeling of hopelessness 
and victory snatched from their hands at the 
last moment. Perhaps a doubtful referee’s de- 
cision, or an own-goal in injury time, will 
make them lose their game on June 11 and 
prevent them from reaching the last eight. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Maybe the surprise 
of the championship. Coach Josef Marko 
has a gorgeous flair and zest which might be 
passed on to the rest of the team. If they 
could beat England June 11, they might fight 
their way to the final, but this course of events 
is doubtful. An alternative interpretation 
for the feeling of success and well-being is 
that the whole squad will ask political asylum. 


To sound beautiful, you neednt look ugly. 


Some people still believe that lovely 
sound comes only from equipment which 
looks crude. But don’t you believe it. 

Philips High-Fidelity International 
systems combine the skills of the advanced 
technologist with the subtleties of the 
artist-craftsman. 
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Take Philips GA 202 ‘Electronic’ record- 
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flutter electronically —and is unaffected by 
variations in mains voltage or frequency. 
The pick-up head shown is Philips 
GP 412 Super M, the most sensitive of the 
world’s top cartridges, giving very low 
distortion and exceptionally high output. 
This combination of GA 202 player with 
built-in GP 412 cartridge is the finest you 
could have. 
Team the player with Philips RH 790 
stereo tuner/amplifier (it has a unique 
touch-tuning device on FM - the lightest 


brush of your finger releases a towering 
60 Watts of music power). Add Philips 
N 4407 Hi-Fi stereo tape-recorder. And two 
Philips loudspeaker enclosures. 

You'll have a system that’s a sight 
for sore ears. 


We'd like to send you full details of 
Philips Hi-Fi International. Please write 
for a brochure to N.V. Philips, RGT 
Advertising, Dept. LCM5, Eindhoven, 
Netherlands. 
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With some human help, 
the mighty trumpeter swan soars 
back from the edge of extinction 


jotory 
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There was a time when the piercing cries of 
trumpeter swans echoed across lakes and 
woodlands from Alaska to the Gulf coast. 
But that was before men with a taste for 
feather beds and quill pens, and swansdown 
powder puffs and comforters, came upon the 
scene. Within the space of a hundred years 
the great trumpeter, whose wings may 
spread eight feet, became almost extinct. By 
1932, there were only 69 left in the United 
States. In 1935 the government established 
the first trumpeter sanctuary and their num- 
bers slowly began to increase. By 1968, 
there were 5,000 in the U.S., including Alas- 
ka, and the species was declared out of dan- 
ger. For once, in a time when nature nearly 
always loses, beauty has scored a victory. 





Not all the work was done by government 
agencies. One huge Alaskan flock owes its 
survival to a remarkable pioneering family 
(see page 32), who live in British Columbia 
where the swans winter. This flock, which 
is shown on these pages, has increased in 
number from 35 to 418 in the past 58 years. 

An extra loop in the windpipe gives trum- 
peters a high-pitched, bugling call, and their 
name. To see and hear them in the wilder- 
ness is overwhelming, an experience of shat- 
tering noise and beguiling grace. In court- 
ship the couples approach and touch breasts, 
and trumpet joyfully as their necks entwine 
in an embrace. This celebration of life seems 
all the more exquisite for the fact that 
death once came so close to their kind. 
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They drift through rippling waters, haughty and languorous 
until a single hoot of alarm drives them 


splashing and struggling across the surface, 


their necks arched with strain. They sweep into the wind 


and their flight quills clatter as the great wings unfurl 


and settle into a slow, undulating beat. 




















The wilderness family that helped save the swans 


Tr. founder of the family responsible for say- 
ing the flock of trumpeter swans photographed 
on the preceding pages came into the British Co- 
lumbian wilderness nearly 60 years ago. Ralph 
Edwards, then 21, wanted to create a homestead 
“fon a lake, with mountains all around.” Seventy 
miles from the tiny settlement of Bella Coola, 
deep in the virgin forest of a mountain valley, he 
found his lake and named it ‘‘Lonesome.”’ There 
were many wolves nearby, the gentler animals and 
birds of absolute wilderness and, that first win- 
ter, 35 trumpeter swans. Edwards was four days 
from the nearest human company, but in time he 
found and married a young girl from the closest 
settlement. In this fastness the Edwardses raised 
two sons, Stanley and Johnny, and a daughter 
Trudy. They educated them far beyond high 
school level from their own collection of books 
and government correspondence courses, and 
from Ralph Edwards’ native frontier ingenuity. 

The Edwardses and their children were fasci- 
nated by the magnificent trumpeter swans who 
wintered on Lonesome Lake and, though un- 
aware of their rarity, maintained a wary watch 
over the birds. In severe winters when the swans’ 
scant open waters froze, Ralph Edwards strug- 
gled to keep feeding areas chopped open, and even 
spared a little of his chicken feed in an attempt 
to tide them over. 

In 1925. grizzly bear hunter John P. Holman 
ventured into the remote valley and there heard 
the story of this virtually unknown wintering area 
of trumpeter swans. Holman excitedly informed 
the Canadian Wildlife Service, and Edwards was 
appointed honorary bird warden of the valley at 
a small annual salary. Thus Edwards, who had 
helped the birds survive, was in turn enabled—by 
the birds—to maintain his family’s independent 
way of life. 

As they grew up, each member of the family in 
turn took over the feeding task—first Ralph, then 
Stanley, Johnny and finally Trudy. The swans be- 
came tame beyond belief, circling over the farm 
at 11 sharp each morning, and calling out until 
someone emerged from the feed shed with a 45- 
pound grain sack. 

Today, the rest of the family is no longer at 
Lonesome Lake, and the chore of feeding the 
swans is shared by Trudy, her husband Jack Tur- 
ner and their daughter Susan, 11. The feeding area 
is two and a half miles from their home, a long 
hike by icy forest trail, frozen lake surface and 
rock slide. Aside from the family, possibly not 
more than a dozen people ever have seen the birds. 
Canadian game laws protect them from hunters, 
and their remoteness has prevented tourists from 
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seeing them. Jack and Trudy worry that the gov- 
ernment may someday cut back their warden’s 
fee for economy reasons. Cost of daily feeding is 
about $14, and “‘though we would donate the la- 
bor,” Jack says, ‘“we would have no way of pay- 
ing for the wheat or the cost of trucking it from 
Bella Coola to our trailhead.’ There is also the 
possibility of someday having to choose between 
the future of Susan and the swans.‘*We may have 
to go out, to give her a chance at another way of 
life,’ broods Jack, who doubts that the swans 
would survive on their own. 


i — bearded and dour, a Newfoundlander 
by family background, is a loner. Before his 
marriage he worked in remote areas of western 
Canada as a timber cruiser, a surveyor of log- 
ging roads and pipelines, then fished a one-man 
gill-netter off the British Columbia coast. His 
courtship gift to Trudy was a power chain saw 
for speeding the clearing of the 160-acre home- 
stead near her parents’ farm. The Turners raise 
almost all their food during the short, intense 
northern growing season. Trudy keeps house 
without running water or any of the facilities 
most people consider essential. They live in a 
log cabin and their pioneer way of life is de- 
voted mainly to swans and the raising and pre- 
serving of food. In the evenings they study, read 
and write by the light of kerosene lamp in con- 
tinual self-education projects. Already Susan is 
far enough ahead of her correspondence school- 
books and fifth-grade assignments to find them 
boring. The world comes to the log cabin once 
an evening in news broadcasts on a transistor 
radio. Trudy’s violin and a battery-operated rec- 
ord player bring music. 

The year’s most demanding enterprise for the 
three Turners is the pack-in of wheat and their 
own annual supplies, a 50-day project that be- 
gins in the first week of September. They bring in 
the five horses from the summer range, shoe them, 


and strap on new rawhide pack saddles. Trudy 
and Susan bake enough bread for at least two 
weeks and ready all supplies and equipment for 
the big trek. In her baby years Susan rode an in- 
genious weather-hooded papoose seat on her 
mother’s back. She is an old hand now, packing 
her share of wheat, loading horses, making camp 
and cutting brush on the trail. Even the dog Skye 
carries a pack of his own food. 

After a four-day trek, the Turners camp at Tse- 
dakuku Creek to await the arrival of truckloads 
of grain and supplies. The annual shipment con- 
sists of eight to nine tons of wheat for the swans, 
provided by the Canadian Wildlife Service, and 
two to three thousand pounds of the Turners’ own 
supplies, everything they can’t grow or make or 
do without. The Turners transport the load on 
packhorses and power rafts in stages, making sev- 
eral round trips on each stage of the journey. 
Though the distance from their homestead to the 
roadhead is only 25 miles, the Turners hike 470 
miles and raft 85 miles all told. Susan is non- 
chalant about such hazards as grizzly bears on 
the trail. “‘We’ve seen hundreds of them. Pack- 
ing in the grain one fall, we came across 17 griz- 
zlies. If they go their way, I go mine. If they come 
for me, I climb a tree.”’ 

The Turners cherish all living things, killing or 
trapping only those which they must to maintain 
themselves, or which threaten their own lives. 
Trudy even carefully removes insect larvae from 
pails of water carried in from the river and re- 
turns them unharmed. In 1953, however, when 
Canada wanted to present a gift to both the then 
Princess Elizabeth and the British people, Trudy 
reluctantly trapped five cygnets at the feeding 
area. She tamed them, then they were shipped by 
plane to Britain. One of the iwo females died, 
but the other four took readily to England’s cli- 
mate and have produced young. Even after all 
these years, Trudy still feels guilty at having be- 
trayed the swans’ absolute trust in her. 

BY DOLLY CONNELLY 


Putting his frontier skills to use, Jack Turner is a barber for his 
wife Trudy (left) and daughter Susan, who like carefree short bobs. 
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Houston's two master heart surgeons are locked in a feud 


THE TEXAS TORNADO 


by THOMAS THOMPSON 


Dr. Michael DeBakey, at left, and Dr. 
Denton Cooley (shown in a montage 
photograph) once worked together; 
now they operate in adjacent hos- 
pitals and never speak to each other. 
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hen the two surgeons first came togeth- 

er in Houston almost two decades ago 

as maestro and protégé, their common 
enemy was disease of the heart, that inviolate 
three-quarter-pound pump which defied repair 
because to stop it to fix it was to kill it. Now the 
two are in rival Houston hospitals, separated 
only by a struggling patch of St. Augustine grass 
and linked by a subterranean tunnel; now, large- 
ly because of their work, the heart is routinely 
stopped, cut into, patched, detoured, shocked, 
transplanted; and now, these two master heart 
surgeons who have risked more frontier opera- 
tions, raised more millions on the halos of their 
reputations, given back more life and aroused 
more peers’ hackles than Medicare, now, Dr. 
Michael E. DeBakey, 61, and Dr. Denton A. 
Cooley, 49, have a new enemy: each other. 

There is ample precedence in the world of sci- 
ence for feuds among its giants—the younger 
Jung and the older Freud flailed away at each 
other for years, Teller disputed Oppenheimer, Sa- 
bin disagreed with Salk—but there has probably 
never been a schism so spectacular as the one now 
widening in Houston. DeBakey vs. Cooley has po- 
larized the medical community in Houston, di- 
vided the big-money men who help support the 
two surgeons’ projects, and concerned the doc- 
tors who refer to them the trickiest cases of heart 
disease, still the No. 1 killer of man. 

DeBakey clearly has the superior position in 
Houston, as president of the Baylor College of 
Medicine, as chairman of its famous Department 
of Surgery, as the most dominant figure in the 
Methodist Hospital, and—most impressively—as 
physician-in-chief of the Fondren-Brown Cardio- 
vascular Research and Training Center, a $20 mil- 
lion marvel which brings to fruition his 10-year 
dream of “‘science and surgery under one roof.” 
The centerpiece of the center is eight futuristic, 
electronic operating theaters built in a circle 
around a central controlling room where com- 
puters will be able to monitor anesthetized pa- 
tients and squawk warnings of plunging heart 
pressure or abnormal heart rhythms. 

A football field’s distance away—across the 
area known in the Texas Medical Center as the 
Demilitarized Zone—Cooley must presently con- 
tent himself with the cramped facilities of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Hospital and its adjoining Tex- 
as Children’s Hospital. But there is a Fontaine- 
bleau in his future too. Recently topped off was 
a 28-story addition to St. Luke’s which will house 
Cooley’s own Texas Heart Institute. Already 
known in Houston as the Cooley Tower, the ad- 
dition will, upon completion, hold up to 300 
heart-patient beds and lavish operating rooms. 

The last attempt at peacemaking was in De- 
cember when Cooley telephoned DeBakey’s of- 


fice across the DMZ and spoke to his secretary. 
CONTINUED 
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On his daily visit to more than 80 patients scattered 
over three hospitals, DeBakey flies down some steps, 
trailed by his retinue of young assisting doctors. 


CONTINUED 

“I told her I wanted to talk to Mike and at least de- 
clare a truce so that we could discuss the future of 
our respective institutions,” Cooley said. ‘‘Even the 
Vietnamese declare a Christmas truce.” 

But DeBakey never called back. 

“*T can’t understand why the old man lets this Coo- 
ley thing get him down,” observes a Houston doc- 
tor who has remained fairly neutral in the feud. 
‘*Mike DeBakey has had every honor a doctor can 
get. He has operated on royalty, he has whispered 
in the ear of a U.S. President, he has more deco- 
rations and medals than some South American gen- 
eral, he has built an empire to rival the brothers 
Mayo, he’s been on the cover of TIME, he has taken 
his scalpel and cut where no man would dare cut be- 
fore he did—nobody would touch an aneurysm until 
Mike did one; for that alone he’s secure in the med- 
ical history books—so why in God’s name would he 
be so bent on getting Denton Cooley?” 


As a recent visitor to both camps, I was struck by 
three things: 1) how fortunate is the heart patient 
who can get in here for treatment, 2) how the blaz- 
ing competition between the two men has stretched 
their surgical and research feats to the benefit of all, 
including those who, like me, fantasize arteries clog- 
ging up with each buttering of the toast, and 3) how 
either doctor manages to get through his day, much 
less find time to grump about the other. 

DeBakey, particularly, is a metronome set at its 
fastest speed, a man who bursts down the halls of 
his hospital with little waves of power circling about 
him, hence his nickname the Texas Tornado. He is 
a slight, tensile surgeon who takes superb care of 
his patients but who seems to have forgotten him- 
self in the meantime. ‘‘When was the last time you 
had an EKG?” I asked. ‘‘I can’t remember ever hav- 
ing one,” DeBakey answered. His face is pale be- 
cause he spends 20 hours a day inside the hospital, 
his stomach is apparently made of exotic metal 
because he continually crams it with peanuts, 
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Cokes, candy snitched from bedside tables, spicy 
food. ‘‘Mike is a man who puts Tabasco sauce on ev- 
erything he eats—and everything he says,” one 
friend commented. The DeBakey temper is as cel- 
ebrated as the DeBakey hands. He has flung mis- 
takenly proffered surgical tools at sloppily perform- 
ing aides. He once rapped a now prominent Hous- 
ton surgeon on the noggin because the man was 
standing in the light. He has ordered countless res- 
idents and interns out of his operating rooms. ‘‘Look 
what you’re doing to this patient!’ he cries on oc- 
casion, or even, ‘“Get the hell out of here!’”’ An of- 
ficial of the Baylor Medical School once seriously 
suggested that the curriculum be changed so that 
no medical students could ‘‘get near Mike’’ until 
their senior year for fear the crusty surgeon might 
frighten them out of medicine. 

DeBakey is a perfectionist who rarely has the time 
for tact. Not long ago he instructed a resident to 
sew up the patient’s chest while he attended to oth- 
er work on the femoral artery of the leg. When the 
resident was almost done, DeBakey glanced over, 
frowned behind his mask and thick glasses, then 
brusquely took his scalpel, cut out all of the stitches 
and replaced them himself. Such tactics have pre- 
dictably earned him a long line of detractors. 

DeBakey is the first to acknowledge that he is of- 
ten a cranky bear in his operating room, but his de- 
fense seems a good one. “‘I’m only thinking about 
the patient,”’ he says, and since the majority of his 
hospital’s work is re-dos, repairing jobs botched else- 
where, he is intensely conscious of the fact that he is 
usually competing against death. 

““Whenever we lose someone on the operating ta- 
ble,”’ says a member of the DeBakey team, ‘‘and 
this is so rare nowadays, the old man is devastated. 
He cancels the surgical schedule for the rest of the 
day, goes to his office and locks the door. It’s as if it 
was some sort of personal defeat.” 

On a recent morning, in his white Maserati, which 
was a gift from an Italian patient, DeBakey roared 
down Sunset Boulevard; one young intern has said 
he would prefer risking DeBakey’s wrath in the op- 
erating room rather than have to ride beside him 
the one mile to the hospital annex on evening pa- 
tient rounds. DeBakey parked the sports car in the 
basement of the hospital and bounded upstairs, leap- 
ing steps three at a time rather than wait for an ele- 
vator. He was in surgery by 7:30 and he labored there 
until midafternoon. But at the same time he was all 
over his hospital, going from one operating room to 
another when the patient’s chest was opened and the 
field exposed for him, pausing here to replace two de- 
fective heart valves with artificial ones which he de- 
veloped, stopping there to sew in a Dacron patch on 
the aorta of a woman patient who had developed a 
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‘| suppose | posed 
a threat to him, 
says Cooley 


Scrubbing in for his fifth open heart op- 
eration before lunch, Cooley pauses to 
joke with residents. He finished at 6, was 
called back at 2 a.m. for emergency surgery. 
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All day DeBakey slips in and out of his office 
by a side door which used to confound his sec- 
retary, who long ago gave up trying to stay abreast 
of his whereabouts. He strides down halls in his 
white English surgical boots (other Houston sur- 
geons wear crepe-soled shoes) to the laboratories, 
setting out on his grand patient rounds with the 
nurses and younger doctors dancing nervously 
ahead and behind as they try to anticipate his 
needs. He will visit 80 patients in less than an hour 
—less than a minute for most—and later work in 
his office until past midnight on his medical pa- 
pers (more than 750 already published). He is a 
restless, churning, driven man who, when Den- 
ton Cooley is brought up, says, almost sadly, 
“‘What Dr. Cooley did was not only unethical, it 
was immoral. It was betrayal.” 

Denton Cooley, if he walked into any theat- 
rical casting office, would get the good-guy part. 
He could play the Gary Cooper roles. He is six 
feet four, slim, blue-eyed, with blond hair turn- 
ing gray. He is the sort of soft-spoken bantering 
surgeon whom scrub nurses fight to serve, and 
they did just that, before St. Luke’s diplomatically 
initiated a rotation system. 

Ona recent day, Cooley was presiding in his op- 
erating rooms, surrounded by 15 residents and fel- 
lows from as many foreign countries, many of 
whom paid their own way to spend a year hov- 
ering at his elbow. He runs an informal surgery; 
western music or jazz purrs from a cassette on a 
shelf, the walls have gags and quotations pasted 
up: “‘Yesterday is gone, tomorrow may never 
come, now is the appointed time’’; ‘‘Ideas won’t 
keep. Something must be done about them.”’ 

Earlier he had passed around a letter from a 
man who wanted a testicle transplant and had 
asked his staff if there were any donors. Now, in 
surgery, his hands moved inside the patient’s ex- 
posed heart so quickly and surely that the vis- 
iting surgeons turned to each other with incred- 
ulous looks. A nurse was talking about a speed- 
reading course she is taking which enables her to 
scan a page in a few seconds. ‘‘Yes,”’ said Coo- 
ley, as he sewed in a plastic mitral valve, ‘‘but 
you spend half an hour on the dirty paragraph.” 
He began to whistle ‘‘I wanna go back to my lit- 
tle grass shack in Kealakakua, Hawaii.”’ He fin- 
ished the valve replacement in about 25 minutes 
and went across the hall to perform a new tech- 
nique of correcting tetralogy of Fallot and the in- 
sertion of a monoclasp pulmonary valve on a 21- 
year-old. ‘This is the first time this operation has 
ever been done this way,’’ whispered a nurse. 
““Anywhere.”’ 

Another nurse told me, ‘‘Be sure and write 
down that we call him Dr. Wonderful.’’ Cooley 
replied, ‘““Be sure and write down that I make 
them call me Dr. Wonderful.”’ 

Afterwards, he was proud to take me ona quick 
tour of the Texas Heart Institute, rising above 
St. Luke’s. He pointed out where the operating 
theaters would be, where the arteriograms would 
be taken, where the laboratories would be, al- 
though Cooley has never been known for his in- 
terest in research. 

‘Our institution, built from private funds, is 
going to flourish because we’re building it with 


harmony .. .,” he said, and he glanced over to 
the other side to complete his unspoken parallel. 

‘*How did it happen between you and Dr. De- 
Bakey?”’ I asked. 

After a long, introspective moment, Cooley an- 
swered: 

“Tt started, I suppose, as a friendly rivalry.” 


In 1951, Denton Cooley came home to Houston. 
He was a local boy who had gone off to the Uni- 
versity of Texas—where he had his chest brand- 
ed with the insignia of the top campus service 
club, the Cowboys—and then to Baltimore and 
London where he studied, respectively, with Dr. 
Blalock and Lord Brock, both famous heart sur- 
geons. He returned to Houston as a surgeon and 
associate professor at Baylor to work with De- 
Bakey, who was already becoming known for his 
pioneering work in vascular surgery. 

It was at the outset both a match and a mis- 
match. While the two surgeons were mutually 
daring, hugely talented and titanically ambitious, 
they were from opposite ends of society. Coo- 
ley’s roots were in Houston’s upper class; De- 
Bakey had been born to a Lebanese immigrant 
druggist and his wife in Lake Charles, La., a part 
of the American South not particularly famed for 
its cordiality to Lebanese immigrant children, 
particularly one who was small, slim, possessed 
of a prominent nose, bushy eyebrows and a for- 
eign look. “‘Mike got beat up on his way to school 
and on his way home,” recalls a friend. ‘‘Now 
those old boys are still in the swamp and he’s op- 
erating on the Duke of Windsor.” 

Cooley was a conservative in a town whose 
medical community was overwhelmingly so; De- 
Bakey was a near liberal and did not consider fed- 
eral money the least bit tainted if it could be used 
to build hospitals and laboratories. Cooley rel- 
ished his private life, his wife and his five daugh- 
ters, his weekends in the country. DeBakey had 
abandoned most everything not connected with 
his total commitment to medicine. When one of 
his four sons was to be married in Lima, Peru, De- 
Bakey felt he could not spare the time from his pa- 
tients. His staff, behind his back, lined up a se- 
ries of lectures and guest operations for Peruvian 
doctors, and DeBakey went. “‘Mike DeBakey,”’ 
says a friend, ‘‘has always had trouble under- 
standing that not everybody likes to spend 20 
hours a day inside a hospital.”” 

When the heart-lung bypass machine was in- 
vented in 1955, making it possible to stop the 
heart, Cooley immediately became interested in 
open heart surgery. DeBakey had 20 years ear- 
lier designed a roller which made the machine fea- 
sible, and now word began coming out of Hous- 
ton that besides Mike DeBakey there was this 
young fellow with great technical skill and amaz- 
ing hands; in medical school Cooley had prac- 
ticed tying surgical knots inside a penny match- 
box. The two coexisted at Methodist Hospital and 
Baylor during the 1950s, but it was an open se- 
cret that the older man felt the younger man was 
crowding him. ‘‘Looking back,’’ says Cooley 
now, ‘‘I suppose I posed a threat to him.” 

At a gathering of Baylor students during this 
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first transplant 
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period, a skit was put on which featured two stu- 
dents playing DeBakey and Cooley out on a boat 
trip. A wave swamped the boat and the two sur- 
geons were tossed overboard. ‘‘Cooley” began 
to go under, yelling for ‘“‘DeBakey”’ to save him. 
““Debakey’’ swam a considerable distance and 
hauled ‘‘Cooley” into the boat. ‘‘Thanks,” 
gasped ‘‘Cooley”’ (the real Cooley is known as a 
sportsman and all-around athlete), ‘“‘but please 
don’t tell anybody I can’t swim.” 

“T won't,’ answered ‘“‘DeBakey,” ‘“‘if you 
won’t tell anybody I can’t walk on water.” 

Cooley began building up a considerable prac- 
tice of his own and he complained privately that 
he sometimes had difficulty getting a bed for one 
of his patients when DeBakey routinely had as 
many as 35 on his service. Moreover, Cooley felt 
he was financially restricted at DeBakey’s side be- 
cause the older man had initiated a policy, which 
still stands, of turning upwards of 75% of pa- 
tient fees over to the medical school. 

“*There were a thousand little intangible things 
between them, but basically it was just the in- 
compatibility of two quite enormous egos,”’ says 
one veteran of the Texas Medical Center. An- 
other hospital administrator puts it in more eas- 
ily understood Texanese: ‘‘Denton just got tired 
of suckin’ hind tit.”’ In 1960, without any formal 
break, Cooley transferred his practice to neigh- 
boring St. Luke’s, which was joined to Texas Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. There he began doing his now 
celebrated work on pediatric heart cases, even op- 
erating on the defective hearts of newborn infants. 
He also was on his way to becoming one of the 
most prosperous physicians in America. 

In the early and mid-1960s, the two surgeons 
rarely came into contact, largely because of their 
personal work loads. Cooley scheduled an incred- 
ible volume of surgery, sometimes 20 operations 
a day, up to 1,000 operations a year. “‘Denton 
cuts °em up, sews ’em up and moves ’em out,” 
said an admirer. 

DeBakey continued his less numerically stag- 
gering surgical obligations but at the same time 
undertook numbing responsibilities in teaching, 
administration, government committee work and 
lecturing; he has spoken and operated in every 
part of the world except Communist China and 
was even invited there, but the U.S. State De- 
partment refused to let him go. A good portion 
of his 20-hour day was spent trying to satisfy his 
insatiable curiosity for research, tinkering with 
plastics and bits of metals, fashioning Dacron 
grafts for aorta patches or complex little valves 
to replace failing human ones. He was adroit at 
wheedling the huge sums of money necessary to 
carry on such research. Over his career he has 
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raised $50 million. His great genius has always 
been beating on doors and persuading congress- 
men, focusing public attention on heart disease 
organizing programs and, as one doctor put it, 
“raising such holy hell that somebody gives him 
a million just to get him off the phone.” 

All through the 1960s there was talk, of course, 
about the possibility of heart transplants. Both 
surgeons recognized the technical feasibility of the 
operation, which is not as sophisticated as the 
double valve replacement DeBakey and Cooley 
do routinely, but they also felt the problems of re- 
jection and of finding donor hearts would make 
transplantation little more than a tantalizing 
temptation for years to come. 

DeBakey instead poured all of his energies into 
a research program to create a total artificial heart 
to replace terminally diseased human ones. In 
1967, he implanted an artificial left ventricular by- 
pass (half an artificial heart) into a Mexican 
woman whe is still alive today. ‘‘Mike shot the 
works on his plastic heart,’’ said a Houston doc- 
tor. ‘‘He felt that it would climax his career.” 

And along came Christiaan Barnard. 

Barnard beating the Houston surgeons to the 
first transplant was like a chorus boy opening to 
rave reviews in the part of King Lear while Lau- 
rence Olivier was still rehearsing for it somewhere 


“*See you in a little while, dear,” says DeBakey as 
he reassures an elderly coronary disease patient 
waiting to be rolled into the operating room. 


else. Both DeBakey and Cooley expressed their 
admiration to Barnard, a mutual friend and col- 
league, though privately they must have burned. 

In 1968-69, Cooley turned it on. He did eight 
transplants in a row—he even put a ram’s heart 
into a patient, unsuccessful—and he brought the 
world press to St. Luke’s instead of Methodist. 
Although DeBakey cautiously began doing trans- 
plants as well, he clung to his belief that the fu- 
ture belonged to plastic hearts, not borrowed 
ones. 

On the morning of April 5, 1969, DeBakey was 
in Washington for a meeting of the National 
Heart Institute, from which he had received $2 
million to fund his artificial heart program. Al- 
ways a man with a hundred things occupying his 
mind, he did not read the morning newspaper or 
listen to the radio. When he walked into the meet- 
ing room, he was immediately confronted by col- 
leagues who were hungry for information about 
the landmark operation that they had heard Den- 
ton Cooley had performed the evening before. 

‘‘What operation?” DeBakey said in effect. 
It was only then that Mike DeBakey learned that 
Denton Cooley had replaced a critically ill man’s 
heart with a temporary artificial one, the very feat 
DeBakey had been researching and planning for 
years. ‘‘Mike was so angry, and justifiably so, I 

CONTINUED 
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The clear, cool taste of Bacardi rum mixes so well, 
it’s hard to keep a Bacardi party small. 


- Try it tonight with cola, tonic, 
in a cocktail or on the rocks. 
For a free recipe book, write to 

Bacardi Rum, Box 720, 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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New from Braun 


The first Hi-Fi record changer 
to do away 
with rumble. 

The only one with 
electronic motor 
and hydraulically- 
damped chassis. 


The more sensitive your tone arm, the more prone it is 

to picking up things that aren’t in the record. For the 
i-Fi connoisseur, the most dread among these is 

rumble, motor noise picked up by the cartridge. 

A quality turntable must minimise this to an acceptable 

degree, usually by filtering the motor’s inherent noise. 


The new Braun PS 600 is different. For the first time in 
Hi-Fi technology, engineers have used an electronically 
regulated precision motor, balanced out with such 

exactitude, that rumble is now totally out of the picture. 


The new PS 600 is unique among automatic record 
turntables in the world today in that it is also protected 
against external vibration — turntable and tone arm 
are hydraulically damped. It’s particularly reassuring 
when you’re hosting a big lively party. 


Added to these fresh and original features, are other 
fine points that are essential in a turntable of highest 
quality. 


The PS 600 corresponds to all other components of 
the world-famos Braun Hi-Fi line — the line which year 
after year earns the highest awards for pace-setting 
technology and outstanding design. 





Anti-skating device. Tone Shure Hi-Track cartridge 
arm counterbalanced with vertical tracking 
and adjustable in all angle adjustment. 
directions. 


stroboscope. 


For information write to Braun AG Dept.Z-AL 16 
Ruesselsheimer Str., 6 Frankfurt, W. Germany. 
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Parts of the heart were 
stuffed into a briefcase 


CONTINUED 
thought we were going to have to resuscitate him,” 
one of the doctors there said later. He grew even an- 
grier when he discovered that Cooley’s artificial 
heart had been secretly developed with DeBakey’s 
own research. 

The ensuing investigations—a national one, since 
federal money was involved to develop the heart, 
and a local one, since Cooley’s ethics were in ques- 
tion—turned up a world of complex facts, shifting 
loyalties, old wounds and ambitions. DeBakey had 
employed as his chief researcher on the artificial 
heart program an Argentine-born surgeon named 
Dr. Domingo Liotta who, it turned out, had grown 
increasingly frustrated and disenchanted—xot with 
the potential of the heart, but over DeBakey’s 
cautiousness and extraordinary schedule which 
made it difficult for Liotta to get his ear very 
often. 

In December of 1968, when Cooley had quietly 
and privately offered him a job on his staff, Liotta 
had accepted—working for a time as researcher to 
both Cooley and DeBakey, though DeBakey never 
knew it. Liotta testified to a Baylor investigating 
committee that he began a new research program 
under Cooley, but it was obvious that he brought 
with him, in his head at least, the knowledge he had 
obtained during the DeBakey years on a salary from 
the National Heart Institute. Liotta also said that 
he stuffed parts of the DeBakey artificial heart into 
his briefcase and took them to St. Luke’s. He and 
Cooley said they worked together for four months, 
with Cooley paying for the program out of his own 
funds, before the operation was attempted. 

The upshot of the investigations was that Liotta 
was fired from Baylor (he now works happily for 
Cooley both as a surgeon and on developing a new 
artificial heart) and Cooley was censured because 
he had ignored a rule in force at the medical center 
he was affiliated with. He had used the apparatus 
without getting permission from the Baylor Com- 
mittee on Research Involving Human Beings, a 
group of senior doctors who can be called into emer- 
gency session in 30 minutes to rule on whether some- 
thing like the artificial heart can be employed, even 
as the patient is lying on the table. “‘It wouldn’t have 
done any good to call them,” said Cooley later. ‘‘De- 
Bakey runs the committee and they would have au- 
tomatically turned me down.” 

The Houston medical world was split. Some con- 
sidered Cooley’s audaciousness indefensible. ‘‘Coo- 
ley really tore his pants with that one,” said one 
surgeon. “‘Before it happened, he could do no wrong. 
He was so good that if he wanted to sew the tail of 
an ox on a fellow and have the fellow walk down 
Main Street, then people would have said, ‘If Den- 
ton did it, it must be great.’ But now, I’m afraid, 
we'd laugh.” 

Another passed it off as a severe case of inflamed 
ambition in the Year of the Transplant. ‘‘At least 
Denton didn’t dance with Gina Lollobrigida in 
Rome.” 

I brought the incident up with Dr. Cooley dur- 
ing one of our interviews. 

CONTINUED 
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The World is saying Yes 
to bold gold 


BENSON &@ HEDGES Have you said Yes yet? 








Cooley listens to the congenitally damaged heart of a 6-year-old boy 
while an anesthetist prepares the child for surgery. Cooley has done 
more pediatric heart cases—‘‘so many I’ve lost count’’—than anyone. 


CONTINUED 


“Did you use Dr. DeBakey’s heart?” 

“Well,” he answered slowly, not seeming to 
duck the question but searching for the way to an- 
swer it, ‘‘I guess, in effect, I took it. I didn’t be- 
lieve they were working on it. The staff had de- 
teriorated. I knew Dr. Liotta was frustrated. I 
told him it would be a marvelous chance to de- 
velop one at our institute. I told him I would bear 
all the expenses personally. We proceeded with 
it, we did animal experimentation with increas- 
ing success, we felt we could keep a man alive for 
two days. When the time came, I used it. I just 
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couldn’t let another man die on the operating 
room table.” 

“Would you use it again?” 

“Of course.” This time the answer came instant- 
ly. “‘I would have used it two weeks ago if I had 
had one. DeBakey confiscated our only other one 
—he has a passkey and he just walked into Li- 
otta’s office—and I'd like to have it back if only 
because it’s got a thousand dollars’ worth of 
valves in it.that I paid for personally. I had a 
man with a healthy body die on me because his 
heart was diseased. I’ll tell you one thing—by the 


end of this decade we won’t be letting people die 
on our tables. Some patients will live for a year 
with an artificial heart inside them.” 


A few days later, DeBakey found time to show 
me around his laboratories. This is what he is 
rightfully most proud of—how he has brought to- 
gether all the different medical disciplines under 
one roof-for a massive attack against cardiovas- 
cular disease. Over here a redheaded biochemist 
named Arnold Schwartz was studying cells from 
heart tissue under an electron microscope, trying 
to find the answer to a basic, still unanswered 
question: just what causes heart attacks? He feels 
he has the ‘‘hottest lead yet,’’ but can’t at this 
point disclose it. Over there was a handsome, boy- 
ish and brilliant surgeon named Dr. Edward 
Diethrich who works with DeBakey on the heart 
transplant program (they have two recipients 
alive and well after 18 months). They have also de- 
vised a portable heart preservation chamber to 
keep the heart and lungs pumping when those or- 
gans are removed from a donor; already they have 
kept them alive for 36 hours, even flown them 
from Houston to San Antonio, and the goal is to 
have a bank of hearts beating away in chambers, 
waiting to be sped anywhere in the world where 
a recipient is in need. The aura of DeBakey—and 
Houston—has lured specialists in everything 
from virology to neurology for work at the Car- 
diovascular Center. The magnitude of the re- 
search going on here is most impressive—there 
are at least a dozen operations more hopeful than 
the transplant—but at the same time I cannot help 
but wonder that if some incredible breakthrough 
occurs, as one surely will, whether the other side 
will find out about it through doctors’ lounge gos- 
sip, orif they will have to wait and read about it in 
the medical journals? The flow of information 
is not exactly encouraged between Sparta and 
Athens. 

After touring the laboratories, DeBakey hur- 
ried over to nearby Baylor where work on the ar- 
tificial heart continues, under a new man. A calf’s 
heart and lungs had been obtained from the Hous- 
ton slaughterhouse and were waiting in a plastic 
tray not unlike the kind housewives use to store 
things in the refrigerator. DeBakey removed the 
heart, set it aside, and sewed in two Dacron tubes 
which would connect up to the plastic ‘‘pump,” 
as an artificial heart is unsentimentally called 
around here. He had recently designed these con- 
necting tubes and he was showing the research- 
ers and engineers how he wanted them attached. 

‘‘When will you use this in human beings?” I 
asked. 

“‘We’re several years away. It must be tested 
and proven with animal experimentation. Our 
goal, you see, is to extend life. What Dr. Cooley 
did was to extend death.” 


Recently the two were in the same restaurant in 
San Francisco for a medical meeting. Each oc- 
cupied his own end of the room, each was sur- 
rounded by admirers, and everybody was hoping 
the tension might shatter into some sort of rap- 
prochement. But it did not happen. It could not 
have happened unless one of the delegates had 
suffered cardiac arrest absolutely equidistant be- 
tween Michael DeBakey and Denton Cooley. 
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Sonys no-mike cassette-corder 
makes the notebook obsolete. 


Everybody else may be scribbling furiously, 
but the man who’s just sitting there is the 
only one who’s getting every word. 

And all he did was push two buttons. 

That’s a Sony cassette-corder on the table 
in front of him. And it has a tiny built-in 


electret condenser mike powerful enough to 
pick up the sound of a pencil breaking. So he 
can just sit back and relax. 

The Sony cassette-corder can go anywhere. 
It’s the size of a small book. It runs on bat- 
teries or AC current. It uses internationally 


standardized tapes. 
It even has a tape-end alarm that buzzes 
when it’s time to pop in a new cassette. 
So throw away your notebook. 
Instead of getting writer’s cramp, listen. 
Get a Sony. 


Sony:TC-80 Cassette-corder 
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Black Studies at Cornell The Troubled 





Path to Understanding 


Two young men sit on two sides of a col- 
lege room. Both are freshmen, both 18, 
both bright, and both are anxious about 
making good in the course on industrial 
relations they have chosen. Chance and 
the times have brought them together as 
roommates in a racially mixed dormitory 
at Cornell. 

Like many universities, Cornell has en- 
dured violence: less than a year ago there 
was a physical clash between black and 
white students and the blacks appeared 
on campus armed with guns. Reacting to 
the confrontation, the university put in a 
new president, a new black studies pro- 
gram with its own building, and optional 
all-black housing. The black student pop- 
ulation is up to 300, still only a speckle 
on a campus of 14,000, but a big jump 
from the few dozen of five years ago. 
The program has its skeptics on both 
sides, but no one doubts that its new op- 
tions have raised problems of adjustment 
for black and white alike. 

James Clark is black. He was not 
drawn to Cornell by the black studies pro- 
gram, nor even aware of its existence. 
James comes from Harlem, a street gang 
member, garbage truck helper, not poor, 
but from a fourth-floor walkup. He had 
had a year’s scholarship at a New Eng- 
land prep school (‘‘They took me on I.Q., 
and because they wanted to build up their 
basketball team’’), but he is still uneasy 
in a white environment. “l don’t really 
trust any pale face | see.” 

Dave Schell is white, an Eagle Scout, 
YMCA camp counselor, not rich but from 
“the richest suburb in Schenectady.” 
There were only six black students in his 
high school. A Christian Scientist, Dave 
was pleased to have a black roommate; 
it seemed a logical extension of his deep 
beliefs in brotherhood and fellowship. 
“This is going to be quite an experience 
for me,” he said, when the year began. 





James Clark and Dave Schell decorated their 
room in their own ways. Clark chose Black is 
Beautiful and Eldridge Cleaver. Schell pasted 
White is Beautiful over his prom picture. 


Photographed by GORDON PARKS JR. 
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Differences 
that led to 
a breakup 


Cornell’s program gives James Clark the 
option to be as black as he wants to be 
and to choose his own society. This put 
pressure on both the roommates. Their re- 
lationship, as James described it, was, 
“We talk, we get along. But we’re not 
chummy-chummy.” Their banter had an 
edgy tone. One morning as James stood 
combing his tight black hair into the ‘“‘nat- 
ural” style, Dave couldn’t resist a crack: 
“Wow,” he said, ‘the kid is really having 
a tough time.” ‘Tough is normal in whi- 
tey land,” James grunted. “You think ev- 
erything white’s right. It’s my hair, not 
yours, that’s beautiful.” 

They differed on such things as mu- 
sic. Dave liked the Rolling Stones. Not 
James. “‘l just can’t cut those ofay sounds. 
| like soul. The Miracles, Temptations, 
Booker T and the MGs.” And sometimes 
he exaggerated the differences, even 
coming on a bit thick. “I’m a poverty 
child,” he’d say. ‘Back home we had to 
hustle.”” Both of them knew this wasn’t 
quite true. James’s father is a graduate 
of Hampton Institute, works for the post 
office, and is paying his son’s way. 

The hardest thing for Dave to under- 
stand was why James didn’t care about 
such things as varsity football games, or 
why he skipped the dormitory parties to 
go out with black friends. “‘Isn’t the whole 
idea of college getting to know people,” 
Dave asked, “‘all kinds of people?” 

All along James had chosen to eat at 








Using a wood comb made in Af- 
rica, James grooms his hair in the 
Afro-natural style that for him 
is a symbol of his black pride. 


an all-black table in the student cafete- 
ria. There, among companions he could 
“relate’”’ to, he learned about Cornell's Af- 


ricana Studies and Research Center and 
about the housing option that would al- 
low him to move into the wing of a men’s 
dorm set aside for blacks. 

The roommates often chewed over 
these experiments in separateness. Dave 
argued against them: “If there were no 
black studies, wouldn’t you and your 
friends have to blend in? If you'd get into 
the mainstream of campus life, you could 
change it.” 

James saw it otherwise: “If education 
means | have to become white, the price 
is more than I'm willing to pay.” 

Finally Dave brought up the question 
that was on their minds: ‘‘Why are you 
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thinking about moving out of this dorm?” 
“| just don’t like the way it’s set up,” 
said James. 
“That's not the real reason. What is?” 
“Okay, Dave, the real reason is that 
this white dorm makes me very uneasy, 
in spite of your good intentions. | thought 
there'd be more blacks here. | miss them. 
The other dorm is all black and Puerto 
Rican guys, and it’s just a warmer feel- 
ing. The black dorm is better, that’s the 
truth, better for me all the way around.” 
A few days later James Clark’s hous- 
ing transfer came and he moved out. 


MLE SAOSIN: iiss weal 











Surrounded by white classmates, 
James Clark listens to an econom- 
ics lecture. “Sometimes | get the 
feeling I’m an intrusion,” he said. 


Between classes, Dave tries to get 
James to see things his way. “I 
can’t believe,” he said, “that Cor- 
nell is a hostile environment.” 


After helping James pack to move, 
Dave walks back to their room 
alone (below) while James waits 
for a ride to his new all-black dorm. 














At ease in his all-black literature 
course, James wears his ‘‘stingy 
brim” hat (above) and joins a dis- 
cussion of the gap between African 


‘Get it out of your 
head that you 


know what black 


experience is’ 
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and American blacks, inspired by 
reading Langston Hughes's An Af- 
rican Treasury. “I'd never have 
dug into that in a white class.” 


The word on campus was that black 
courses were soft and, frankly, it was 
more a desire to ease his academic load 
than any compelling interest in the sub- 
ject matter that prompted James Clark to 
switch to a class in the program. ‘| had 
the feeling the white kids had been pre- 
paring for college all their lives,’’ he ex- 
plained. “For me it was like running to 
catch up, being left behind, then running 
to catch up some more.” 

The course James chose as a substi- 
tute for freshman English, /ssues in Black 
Literature, turned out to be unexpectedly 
tough. Written papers were due every 
two weeks, and usually they required 





comparing two or more authors—Rich- 
ard Wright and James Baldwin, or Mar- 
cus Garvéy and W.E.B. Du Bois—‘‘so you 
can’t fake it.’’ Nor could he buy the con- 
densed outlines for black books that are 
available for many books in ‘‘white”’ 
classes. “Without an outline,”” says 
James, ‘“‘you wind up reading the whole 
book—and you get interested.” 

The course—one of 10 being offered 
this year to 160 students, all of them 
black, by an all-black faculty of five—met 
twice a week in the Afro-American Cen- 
ter, an aged frame house at the edge of 
campus. Its walls were crammed with 
“Save Huey Newton” posters and cir- 





culars for language classes in Swahili. 

James Cunningham (above), a_ thin, 
bearded man of 33 who teaches /ssues 
in Black Literature, is a former faculty 
member at the University of Wisconsin. 
He was the first black intellectual James 
Clark had ever encountered. ‘I'd been 
conditioned to white people being the 
final word,” James says. “‘At first the idea 
of a black teacher having the answers 
seemed incongruous.” 

Cunningham's usual teaching style is 
to take a seat among his students. From 
this ‘equalizing position” he serves more 
as debate moderator than lecturer. He de- 
lights in puncturing any preconceived 


notions his students may have. ‘‘Get the 
assumption out of your heads,” he tells 
them, ‘‘that because you are black you 
know what black experience is. From the 
books in this course we'll learn to sym- 
pathize with what it means to be black. 
Then we can deal with the issues of black 
struggle in a way that means something.” 

In an atmosphere of blunt discussion, 
James Clark grew comfortable and con- 
fident. ‘‘There’s a feeling | can say what- 
ever | like, or don’t like, about white so- 
ciety—or about blacks, for that matter. 
The bonus is that | feel the instructor un- 
derstands, without my having to trans- 
late it. It's groovy because we are free.” 


Lecturer James Cunningham 
stresses critical reading of black 
authors and free and open class- 
room discussion. A poet who pub- 
lishes under the pen name Olumo, 
he encouraged James to write the 
first poem of his life and gave 
him a grade of C in the course. 





The ruin of James’s ‘home’ 


During Easter vacation, a midnight 
fire burned down the black studies 
center. For James, it was a tragedy 
that took away “the one place we 


could be at home.” The fire took no 
lives, but destroyed books, manu- 
scripts, student and faculty re- 
search projects. The university set 


up new quarters for black studies, 
but some blacks, charging “white 
arson,” angrily ransacked the 
campus bookstore in retribution. 
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Which way does the 
path lead now? 


U... many of the revolutionaries besetting 
U.S. institutions, black studies advocates say 
they want to reform the system from-within rath- 
er than tear it down. Yet the NAACP’s Roy Wil- 
kins has condemned black studies as ‘‘just an- 
other form of segregation and Jim Crow in re- 
verse.” Indeed, the racial separation inherent in 
black studies, even though it is self-imposed, is 
exactly what Wilkins and many others in both 
races have spent a lifetime working against. 

But the young blacks who are the most ar- 
dent separatists argue that, until now, to inte- 
grate has meant to give up their identity as blacks. 
Welcomed halfheartedly, or less, on campuses 
where both social life and curriculum are nat- 
urally oriented to the white majority, the black stu- 
dent feels, as James Clark puts it, ‘a million 
miles from home.” First let us find out about our- 
selves, to become aware and proud, the black 
students argue. Then maybe we'll choose to join 
the mainstream. 

On some campuses whites are welcome in 
black studies courses. Their black classmates 
hope the experience will ‘‘clean out their heads”’ 
of lingering, often unconscious racism. But no 
whites have so far been admitted to Cornell’s pro- 
gram. ‘We have neither time nor resources to op- 
erate a race relations project,’’ contends James 
Turner, the program’s director. ‘To take inex- 
perienced, well-meaning whites is to occupy po- 
sitions that might better be filled by blacks.” 

Some white students at Cornell who other- 
wise approve of the black studies program re- 
sent such exclusion as “bigotry in reverse.’’ Oth- 
ers are cynical about the entire program. ‘We 
should ask ourselves,” said one, ‘whether this 
is the best solution, or whether we are just being 
selfishly thankful for the relatively calm year Cor- 
nell has had, now that the blacks have been 
given everything they asked for.” 

Cornell's new president, Dale Corson, is con- 
vinced that some separatism is inevitable, at least 
for now. “Cornell started down the wrong path,” 
Corson admits. ‘When we set out to recruit 
blacks, we didn’t understand the problems.’’ Now 
Corson believes the university must offer two al- 
ternatives: one for black students who want to 
go into the traditional curriculum, as many still 
do, and ‘‘another stream” for those who want to 
concentrate on black studies. 

The hope lingers among many educators that 
separate black education is a short-run expe- 
dient that will lead eventually to a healthier kind 
of integration. But black students and black fac- 
ulties are tugging the other way. They seek ex- 
panded programs and formal coexistence instead 
of integration. James Turner’s aim is that his Af- 
ricana Center at Cornell will have full degree- 
granting status by 1972. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


‘Say, Doc, | got this pain...’ 


MEDICAL TOUR ETHICS 


Ithough it seems a little too late 

for anything of the kind—after all, 
I’m a schoolteacher in my 60s and 
nearing retirement—new vistas have 
opened before me. 

It all began when my doctor—who 
happens to be my brother-in-law 
—dgave me his tickets to a 21-day ex- 
cursion to Japan and Hong Kong last 
summer. As a family member, I was 
allowed to join the tour—but when 
the deluge of travel folders and visa 
applications arrived from the travel 
agency, I was embarrassed. They were 
all addressed to Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Greenburg. I quickly wrote to correct 
the error. It was natural to assume, I 
explained, that only doctors went on 
medical tours, but this was not the 
case here. I made it very clear that I 
had only an M.A. degree. But you 
can’t argue with IBM. The mail con- 
tinued to refer to me as Doctor. Of 
course I assumed that I could straight- 
en everything out when the trip began. 
I was wrong. 

We met our fellow tour members 
at the airport, and I instantly sensed 
tension. I soon learned that although 
the group consisted of ‘‘doctors and 
their immediate families,’ there were 
really two groups of tourists here, 
deeply divided. One section, the rel- 
atives, went on the tour apparently to 
get three weeks of free medical advice 
from their related doctors. The other 
section, the doctors, went to escape 
relatives who were always cadging 
such advice. Not only had the doc- 
tors failed to escape, but they also 
knew they had to attend medical ses- 
sions all through the trip in order to 
write the tour off as a business ex- 
pense. It was a very surly, frustrated 
bunch, to say the least. 

Ofcourse, I was listed as Dr. Green- 
burg, which embarrassed me terribly. 
When addressed as ‘‘Doctor’’ by the 
relatives, I would immediately deny 
being one. But I quickly sensed their 
contempt at my trying so transparent- 
ly to avoid giving them free medical 
advice. My wife heard one waspish 
old lady call me an ‘‘old quack’”’ be- 
hind my back. And the doctors were 
equally annoyed with me at my obvi- 
ous attempt to dodge being pumped 
for free, thus adding to their work. Af- 
ter all, they knew I was a doctor, as the 
tour Jisted me as one. I sounded Jike a 
fraud and I felt like one. 


[' was only after the champagne 
cocktails were passed around, and 
the conversation grew louder and 
louder and the giggling began, that I 
realized no one was speaking to us. We 
had been thoroughly and completely 
ostracized. My wife was looking out 


the window, biting her lip. When I 
touched her arm, she jerked away. I 
don’t know how long I sat there, mis- 
erable to the core. It was all my fault. 

And then our lucky break came. 
Shortly after lift-off on the last leg to 
Tokyo, the man in the aisle seat next 
to me began to fumble for a match to 
light up his cigarette. I didn’t have one 
either, but I walked up and down the 
aisle until I got one from the hostess. 
The man was very grateful and said, 
‘*Thank you, doctor.’’ I smiled back 





warmly and answered, “‘You’re very 
welcome.” That did it. We gabbed a 
bit and then he got down to business. 
As he went down the list of his symp- 
toms, I kept nodding, murmuring, 
squinting thoughtfully at him. When 
he was done, I put my hand on his 
knee, smiled gently, looked him ear- 
nestly in the eye, and said, “‘It’s noth- 
ing very serious, so far as I can tell. 
You’ll be okay soon. It’s not my spe- 
cialty, though, so why don’t you see 
your reJative, Dr. Schmidlap, in his 
office? He’s one of the best in his field, 
and he’l] set you straight.”” The man 
beamed at me. ‘‘I feel better already, 
just talking to you,” he said. Tears 
welled in his eyes. I felt a warm glow 
all over. 

After that, there was no problem. 
They came to me readily enough. I 
would listen attentively, clasp a 
shoulder cheerily and smile benignly, 
and they would go away happy. One 
doctor came up to me and whispered, 
“Doctor, I don’t know what you did 
for my wife, but you’re terrific. She’s 
off my back and acting human again. 
I'll have her see you—in your office 
—when we get back home.’’ We were 
part of the group again. The rest of 
the flight was great. 


Of course my wife was still furious 
with me. She called me an old quack 
—to my face. But she did it quietly. 
The women were beginning to tell her 
where to buy Mikimoto pearls in To- 
kyo, beaded sweaters and gloves in 
Kowloon and unset stones in Bang- 
kok. And in any case, it wasn’t that I 
had started saying I was a doctor; I 
had just stopped insisting that I 
wasn’t. When we visited a geisha 
house in Kyoto with our group, I’m 
afraid I continued to play it up. I'd 
make cracks like ‘‘That geisha’s pec- 
toralis majors belong in the minors,” 
or ‘‘Eating with chopsticks gives me 
a pain in the gluteus maximus.”’ They 
ate it up. Teaching high school sci- 
ence for 40 years was beginning to pay 
off. 

The doctors were a bit hard to 
handJe. One surgeon leaned over to 
me during dinner at the Chinzanso, 
and asked in a low tone of voice, 
““What do you think causes all my 
damned belching, doctor?” 

I peered over my glasses at him, 
considered the question for a few mo- 
ments, and finally said, ‘‘Doctor, 
what is your diagnosis?” 

He laughed appreciatively. 
““You’re right,’ he said. ‘‘Too much 
sashimi, too much tempura, too much 
sake, too much tension. You hit it 
right on the head, doctor.”’ 

‘‘Have a Tums,”’ I said. 

He took it gratefully. ‘‘I’ll look you 
up when we return,”” he murmured. 


A for the medical sessions we had 

to attend, that was easy. We doc- 
tors would just sign in, and then we 
would stand around the doorway, 
slowly backing out until we could 
make a dash for the last of the tour 
buses. 

At one point I was flushed enough 
with success to risk sitting through 
an entire medical] slide lecture at the 
Mandarin Hotel in Hong Kong. I ac- 
tually wanted to learn something, but 
by the time I realized that the sub- 
ject was way over my head, it was 
too late. Most of the doctors had al- 
ready left for the custom tailors or 
the camera shops and the Cuban ci- 
gar stores. It would have been too no- 
ticeable to leave then. Besides, all the 
tour buses were long gone. I just 
hoped that when the lights went on, 


none of the remaining doctors would 
engage me in conversation. 

As I feared, after the lecture was 
over, the doctors in the audience went 
up to thank the young Chinese lec- 
turer (Johns Hopkins, ’63). I followed 
hesitantly. When it was my turn, I 
said, ‘‘That was a splendid presenta- 
tion, doctor.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” he answered, 
obviously flattered. ‘‘I know my the- 
sis is considered radical in America. 
What is your personal opinion, sir?” 
I shook my head slowly and wryly 
added, ““You young men are way 
ahead of my generation.’’ We shook 
hands all around and left. 

My colleagues turned to me, and 
one of them asked, ‘‘But what do you 
really think about his handling of a 
prolapsis? Would you have gone in 
then?” 

I pursed my lips and looked off 
into the distance. ‘‘It reminds me of 
a case I had long ago,” I said slowly. 
“Swedish woman, husky, good-look- 
ing, about 35 years old. She was a 
swell gal, but her husband was a prob- 
lem drinker—left her with four kids 
and a mortgage... .”” Two of the doc- 
tors edged away and the third took 
me by the arm and changed the sub- 
ject. It was a narrow escape. But I 
learned later that I had earned the 
reputation of a conservative thinker 
of the old school, but very, very solid 
—a sound practitioner. 

I am back home now, but I’m not 
the same man I was before I left. New 
vistas, as I said, have opened up be- 
fore me. I want to help my fellowmen 
in the way I know best. I’m too old 
to study medicine, to go into geriat- 
rics or gynecology or psychiatry, 
where you can help people by just 
listening to their problems. But I 
have already signed up—through 
my brother-in-law—for the next tour 
the county medical association is 
sponsoring. I don’t remember if it’s 
to Africa or to South America—it 
doesn’t matter. I want to keep my 
hand in. Idon’t want to lose my touch. 
Somewhere my patients are waiting. 


by Samuel Greenburg 


Mr. Greenburg is a Chicago school- 
teacher and the father of Dan Green- 
burg, the author of How To Be a 
Jewish Mother. 
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The Dread Leopard that Eats 
Only Women and Children 
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Not the Danpur killer, this Indian leopard unintentionally demonstrates the effectiveness of his camouflage coat 


by JAMES SHEPHERD 


New DELHI 
n the Almora District of India’s Uttar Pradesh, the na- 
tives are offering 2,000 rupees to anyone who will kill 
their man-eating leopard. That’s only $266, but it is the 
largest reward anyone can remember for a man-eating 
leopard. And the reason is that in three decades no leop- 
ard has killed so many people. To date he is credited with 
at least 25. 
The fearful populace of the Danpur area of Almora, 
where the killer has concentrated his efforts, are well aware 
that leopards are even more dangerous and cunning than 


tigers. As the Danpur leopard has done, they will enter a 
house for human prey. On July 14, 1968 the Danpur man- 
eater entered a hut in the village of Liti and killed a 10- 
year-old boy. Five weeks ago, a young girl stepped out of 
her house to answer a call of nature, and the leopard 
pounced and dragged her away. Now when darkness falls 
in Danpur all doors are locked; no one moves abroad 
before daylight. 

Danpur lies in Kipling country, in the shadows of the Hi- 
malayas, 82 miles northeast of the district headquarters 
of Almora. The last 16 miles from Almora must be cov- 
ered by foot over steep trails and through jungle brush. 
The jungle is a bogland, thick and laced with an unending 
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FORGET 
SPAIN? 





You, are accused ot having worked all year round, 


without rest or relaxation. You have been labouring, fighting 


with hundreds of problems and difficulties; they 
have had no mercy on you. 

You have recklessly resisted the nervous tensions 
emanating from business and other sources; do not 
deny it, it is a fact. You are guilty! The verdict cannot be 
appealed! The sentence: Lifel... in Spain. 

But don't worry, our chains are not the type that shackle 
-but the “impressive chain” of MELIA LUXURY HOTELS 
-Spain's largest and most modern. 

THE MELIA (chain) HOTELS await you, the hotels that 
are in the most beautiful resorts in Spain -with all 
its modern conveniences, each link of the chain (hotel) 
a perfect place for your enjoyment and relaxation. 





Melia Hotels 


Traditional Spanish Hospitality 


Hotel MELIA MALLORCA - Hotel MELIA TORREMOLINOS - Hotel MELIA DON PEPE (Marbella) - Hotel 
MELIA MADRID - Apartotel MELIA MAGALUF (Mallorca) - Hotel MELIA CORDOBA - Motel MELIA EL 
CABALLO BLANCO (Puerto de Santa Maria - Jerez) - Hotel MELIA GRANADA - Motel MELIA EL HIDALGO 
(Valdepefias - Castilla) - Hotel AGUADULCE (Almeria) - Hotel S'ARGAMASSA (Ibiza) - Hotel CARIBE 
(Almunecar - Costa del Sol) - Hotel MOREQUE (Tenerife) - Hotel SOL Y NIEVE (Sierra Nevada) - Hotel 
OLID MELIA (Valladolid) - Hotel MELIA VIGO (in construction) - Hotel GUADACORTE MELIA (Algeciras - 


in construction) - Apartotel MELIA CASTILLA (Madrid - in construction). 


Reservations for Melia Hotels available through leading travel agents in your country. 
Or: Hoteles Melia - General Mola, 72 - Madrid 6 - Tel. 276 97 28 - Telex 27333. 
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Eleven nights in a tree, 
and a one-shot kill 
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series of wild streams. The men of Danpur either stay at 
home to scratch out a living cultivating tiny terraced fields 
carved out of the hills, or they go off to join the Indian 
Army’s Kumaon regiment, a mountain warfare unit. No 
more than 4,500 to 5,000 people live in the Danpur re- 
gion, allin scattered settlements of 45 to 50 each. The leop- 
ard can cover the 20-mile-square area of Danpur in one 
night and, when bored, crosses the Kali River for a kill in 
neighboring Pithoragorh. But he always returns. 

Just to the west is the district of Garhwal where, be- 
tween 1918 and 1926, the man-eating leopard of Rudra- 
prayag took 125 lives. It was killed by Jim Corbett, the 
celebrated hunter of man-eaters, after more than two 
months of tracking. And then the end came only after Cor- 
bett spent 11 straight nights in a small tree waiting, with a 
goat tethered in the middle of a road, for the leopard to 
come. He put a single bullet into it but did not dare climb 
down and track the wounded animal until daylight. He 
found it some distance away, dead of the one shot. As Cor- 
bett had guessed, it was an old animal with several healed 
bullet wounds and a broken tooth, and had lost part of a 
toe and one claw. 


ING knows why leopards become man-eaters, but 
there are educated guesses. There is little natural prey 
in the oak jungles of Danpur. The other wildlife consists 
of wildfowl—pheasants and hill partridge—and Himala- 
yan bear and wild boar. The last two are too large and 
too savage for the leopard to attack safely. Like African 
lions or Indian tigers, leopards may be driven by age or in- 
jury to look for human victims. Or they may come across 
a half-buried corpse that has not been completely cremat- 
ed. Many Indians believe that once a leopard has fed on 
human flesh, it wants nothing else. 

“In some ways,” says Rao Naidu, a professional hunt- 
er of the big cats, ‘‘old leopards who have lost their agil- 
ity find humans easy to pick off. Sometimes a leopard will 
mistakenly jump a man in the forest. Seeing movement, 
he will think that the man is an animal and, once making 
the mistake, will eat the man. From that time on he will 
hunt almost exclusively for humans. Leopards that have 
been wounded and recover also will become hunters of 
man; weakened, they discover man easy to pull down.” 
Naidu adds some less-provable folklore: ‘‘We all dread 
the female leopard man-eater. She will train her cubs to 
eat nothing but humans. This can be a terribly vicious cir- 
cle.” So far, all the victims of the Danpur leopard have 
been children or young women. It has never attacked a 
male adult, and the record indicates that it limits itself to 
one kill a month. In addition, unlike other killers, it has 
not hesitated to attack in daylight. Several times, after 
kills, local hunters have sat over the corpse waiting for 
the beast to return. Only once has that occurred, and sev- 
eral shots were fired at it before it vanished into the jun- 
gle. In November 1968, a 24-year-old woman was killed, 
and the leopard dragged the body half a kilometer before 
abandoning it. The hunters sat up all night, with no luck. 
One month later, a 12-year-old boy was dragged away 
from the village of Lahur. Trackers were assembled and a 
hunt staged. Hours later, only the hair of the boy was 
found. Two months later, possibly maddened by hunger, 
the leopard charged a group of 10 women and five men 
gathering leaves near the village of Barmati. Terror- 
stricken, they fled to the village. 
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A need for a Corbett, 
who likes it rugged 
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Last January the man-eater attacked an old woman and 
her 14-year-old grandson who were in the jungle search- 
ing for strayed cattle. Without a sound, the leopard 
dragged the boy away, and a search party could find no 
trail to follow. Just 20 days later a little girl stepped out 
of her hut and was lost. Her father persuaded neighbors 
to join in a search, but they were stalled by a heavy snow- 
fall. They set off again the next morning, but the child has 
never been found. 

Estimates of the size of the Danpur man-eater cannot 
be considered accurate, because all have been made by 
people in the shock of fright. The consensus is that it is 
eight feet long, but it is probably somewhat smaller. The 
last two suspected man-eaters killed in Danpur have mea- 
sured, respectively, seven feet three inches, and seven 
feet. Both were females. Among those who have guessed 
at the leopard’s size are several people who were at- 
tacked and escaped with scalp wounds, or limbs badly 
clawed or even chewed. 


mes Corbett was a professional hunter, and so far the 
people of Danpur have been unable to attract any- 
one in his class to search for their killer. But soon the 
snow will begin its retreat up the sides of the Himalayas, 
and perhaps—only perhaps—someone will come then. ° 
The deputy commissioner of Almora is now in contact 
with 10 hunters from different parts of India; none will 
even consider the job until the weather improves. The fact 
is that the era of the Jim Corbetts is over in the Kumaon 
hills. Corbett owned estates which comfortably support- 
ed him and he could spend all his days in the jungles hunt- 
ing man-eaters if he chose. Today, no matter how much 
he might want to shoot a man-killing animal, neither a pro- 
fessional hunter nor a well-to-do amateur can afford the 
expenditure of time involved. Fewer still want to do it the 
hard way. Many Indian hunters do their shooting only 
from the comfort and safety of a jeep equipped with blind- 
ing spotlights to dazzle and confuse their quarry. Hunt- 
ing the man-eater of Danpur requires a Jim Corbett type 
who knows the jungles inside out by day and night and is 
prepared for the extremely rugged country. Three men 
who fancied themselves as killers of the Danpur man-eat- 
er recently turned up in Almora, which has electricity, 
schools and a well-stocked bazaar, was too godforsaken, 
remote and primitive for them. Finally, while the 2,000- 
rupee reward might appear princely to a village hunter, it 
might not even cover the expenses of someone coming up 
from the plains in quest of the leopard. And the bounty is 
not paid immediately. The authorities have to be con- 
vinced by an absence of attacks over several months that 
the predator is indeed dead. 

Thapa Prasad, the deputy commissioner, believes a vil- 
lage hunter will eventually kill the Danpur man-eater. Get- 
ting the leopard has become a blood feud the local hunt- 
ers have to avenge. If one does end the marauding career, 
it might be with a flintlock, with which many still hunt. In 
fact, after the announcement of the reward, one native 
popped off a leopard and brought it to Almora as the man- 
eater. But Prasad and his officials doubted it was the beast 
because it was only four or five years old, was in good con- 
dition and had no visible marks of previous injuries. The 
moral seems to be that leopards which are innocent often 
have to pay’for the sins of man-eaters when ambitious 
hunters are about. a 
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Our birds fly 
the shortest distance 
between 89 points. 


Eighty-nine points equals eighty-nine and a Scotsman could all be going 
airports in Europe. That’s sixteen more to Copenhagen. Or a French gentleman 
than anyone else flies to. And in each going home to Paris might find 
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The differ nce b tween Scotch and Canadian 
is more than 3, 000 miles. 


They’ re world’s apart in taste. Canadian whisky is much lighter. Much smoother. 
With a clean, un-smoky taste most people like right away. 

And here’s a tip. In America, where smoothness is practically an obsession, more people prefer 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian than any other brand of imported whisky! Including Scotch. 

Like to see why? It’s easy. Next time just say “‘V.O. please.” 


Ecstasy in the wet wind 
at Kensington Pitch 


KITING 


by CHARLES R. 
EISENDRATH 






Hype PARK LONDON 


ne drizzly noon in February, I asked the bundled 
figure before me how the morning had gone. ‘‘Smash- 
ing,’ said he, ‘‘at 7,000 feet.”” His hexagon kite, being 
small, had sailed out of sight at half that, and now he 
stood reeling in his line. Thirty minutes passed. 

Sixty. 

Ninety, when the end of his line appeared in the wet 
grass at his feet holding nothing, 

nothing, 
nothing at all. 

“‘Not to worry,” he mused while examining the frazzle 
where his kite used to be. ‘‘It was all one could ask of 
a morning.’”’ So what if most of its activity had passed 
invisibly, and that the instrument of satisfaction had 
vanished? F 

Kiting is a sort of fishing, wherein carefully selected 
bait is cast into windy depths for catches altogether psy- 
chic. Wind and the kite chosen to probe it determine 
whether you will taste tranquil, aerial trout pools worthy 
of Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler, or become Heming- 
way’s old man struggling to drag scaly prizes from among 
reefs of trees whose grasping branches wave in squalls like 
seaweed in the Gulf Stream. 

Now I wouldn’t argue the point—the Kensington Gar- 
dens kiting pitch may not be so spectacular as some you 
know about. The view pales beside Parliament Hill’s, and 
its fliers may not be so picturesque as Wormwood Scrubs’ 
or so flashy as Central Park’s in New York. Nonetheless, 
it is impossible to fly from Kensington pitch without sens- 
ing Valhalla. Launch there and you are singing Aida at 
La Scala, rowing at Henley, defending the Alamo, knock- 
ing the ball out of Candlestick Park against the usual Pa- 
cific typhoon. 

The trees, admittedly, grow no higher there—just clos- 
er. There are no more tourists asking absurd, line-tan- 
gling questions—except during high summer, when the 
regimental band toots and thumps in the gazebo nearby. 
Crosswinds whistle in from Bayswater Road and Ken- 
sington High Street, and where else must a kiter face up 
to both nautical rights of way and the ubiquitous royal pre- 
rogative? Nowhere, I submit, than on the pitch whose rig- 
ors have spawned an unfathomable mystique and more 
than one fine kite design in this century. 

Wildeyed, high-flying Alex, dean of the pitch, embod- 
ies the former and, at 74, antedates the latter. It was he 
who, after turning master builder, perfected the flying of 
the finless, tailless Malay, and designed the fast-mount- 


ing Maltese Cross, as fickle in its flight as any psychi- 
atrist’s wife. He did it with the same aggressive gentleness 
that inflects his Dubliner’s speech and determines pitch 
etiquette. 

When I cross lines, for example, with the bearded, in- 
tensely tweeded English advertising executive who kites 
to lose weight, we enter a pas-de-deux learned from Alex. 
Under the line, over the line, around the line ’til we’re 
free, when the guilty party says, “Thank you very much,” 
and the offended does likewise, albeit in slightly superior 
tones. We last went through it after the executive returned 
from a business trip to Benghazi, where he took time out 
from the Libyan Arab Airlines account to fly the lonely Sa- 
hara. Regrettably, he returned slightly antisocial, with a 
dulled traffic eye and an index finger no longer fully sen- 
sitized to the light vibrations on the twine which inevi- 
tably mean entanglement and often portend disaster. 

Later that day, I was flying my six-foot, buccaneer-black 
Maltese Cross a mile out and 3,000 feet above the gnarled 
chestnut trees with the delicate superiority every kiter rel- 
ishes, when J encountered adventure. That, of course, was 
the first thing I wanted, or at least would ever admit to 
wanting. Not that excitement is banned—merely the crass 
seeking thereof. Rules as unyielding—and as unwritten 
—as the British constitution dictate that adventure must 
come inadvertently, as colonial wars may by chance fol- 
low colonization. Turning things around simply ‘“‘isn’t 
done,”’ any more than, say, flying with anything but cus- 
tom-made reels and kites, or stooping to a running launch, 
the apotheosis of bad form. 


pay gale full of crosscurrent arabesques sang an omi- 
nous dirge in my line, overpowering my kite’s delicate 
ailerons and choking its spill jibs. Down it dived, so fast 
that slack sagged into Round Pond, London’s model 
boat basin. 

Sensing aerial harassment, skippers radioed evasive 
course to their craft.- With remote-control precision, a 
seven-foot version of the Nova Scotia schooner Bluenose 
fell off majestically to leeward. The seas, fortunately, were 
not then hunted by the sadistic juvenile menace who packs 
radio jamming equipment in his bicycle pouch. All too re- 
cently he used it devastatingly against a twin-masted gaff- 
rigger, keeping her circling in mid-ocean for almost an 
hour while her elderly owner explained bravely to first- 
childhood aspirants that he was putting her through buoy- 
cutting maneuvers. Relations between fliers and sailors 
are no less dicey on the kiting pitch than in the Penta- 
gon’s Joint Chiefs of Staff room. My slack line consti- 
tuted clear provocation. 

The battle to remain airborne raged for more than two 
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‘You sound like 
the bloke,’ 
he said, saluting 
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hours. Even after an hour, all I had to show for fingers 
burned while braking the reel was a kite only technically 
aloft—wheeling crazily a mile out but only a few feet above 
the branches. At one point, in fact, two of them snatched 
my drooping line, holding it in a kite-eating tree’s first 
stage of mastication. Before the gusts slackened and I 
pulled clear, flashbacks of the sort supposed to flicker be- 
fore the eyes of pavement-bound suicides clicked serially 
into focus. 

—The slight list of the RAF helicopter forced out of its 
flight plan during the London-New York air race by our 
stratospheric split rollers. 

—The royal decree issued by Lord Snowdon, whose 
Kensington Palace fronts the pitch, that kites interfere un- 
acceptably with the royal airspace, a message his guard 
passed to us with the first easterly wind. 


Bu most vividly, the Odyssey of the lost black pilot 
swam hauntingly to mind. On a turbulent day like this I 
had flown a pilot kite, watched it rise in the gale like a salm- 
on to an exquisite, diaphanous fly and then, with inde- 
scribable horror, felt the sickening vibrations of entan- 
glement. There was a warning shout. My severed pilot 
was floating eastward like an October leaf toward the tow- 
ering Hilton Hotel, which looms above the trees like a 
tombstone at the foot of Hyde Park. 

I trotted under the chestnuts, scanning their omniv- 
orous foliage for telltale dangling string. I passed the Al- 
bert Memorial, the statue of Peter Pan. I skirted the Ser- 
pentine—perhaps its rowers had snatched my kite. On the 
opposite shore I burst out of an overgrown lane into an 
open place, sensing this was the spot. For the dozenth 
time, I made inquiries. 

“*Well, now, how could I miss it, mate?’’ said a man 
who, from his elaborate array of books and magazines, 
had been there all week. A passerby, he added, had nat- 
e urally wound up the string and turned the kite over to the 

id park constabulary. 
x a The inspector general remained totally noncommittal 
throughout the interrogation. In Holmesian detail he 
aan asked its exact dimensions, color, material of construc- 
J tion, time of loss, design, all of which of course were nec- 
essary for proper identification. At the end, he smiled. 
AU iW fais “*You sound like the bloke,” he said with a little salute. 


of And with that, he pulled from a locked desk drawer a 
SCOTCH WHISKY : 


=] 


long form on which all my pilot’s statistics had been care- 
fully typed, along with enough information about the find- 
er for a modest biography. 

To his credit, he made no remarks about my obvious 
Be amazement. To mine, I did not tell him that where I come 
— from, my pilot kite, lost three hours, would have been 


long since stolen and destroyed. 
cs = oy 
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SAAB 99 - the bug-free family holdall 


This second generation front wheel 
drive car is built in Sweden for 
tough local conditions. Which often 
means ice, snow and gruelling 
unmade roads. 


It takes a rugged roadworthy car 

to stand up to these conditions. 
Like the SAAB 99. Whose front 
wheels gently pull you round bends 


and corners. Not just pushing you. With ample room for three broad- When going abroad, try SAAB 
Like most rear wheel driven cars do. shouldered six-footers European Delivery Program. 
For good traction the 99 has 61 % in the back seat. Write to SAAB-SCANIA, 
of its weight on the driving wheels. The quality and instrumentation of Automotive Group, 
And for excellent stability and this extremely rational type Export Sales MA D 
roominess a ratio between aerodynamically designed family 8-151 87 SODERTALJE, 

~ wheelbase and track which is quite holdall tells you that it comes from Sweden, and WE will send you 
similar to that on a formula 1 the same company that builds some full information. 
racing car. of the worlds finest supersonic jets. 
The SAAB 99 “safety cage” cabin is Test drive a SAAB 99. The trendsetter. 


roomy enough for five large adults. 





SAAB-SCANIA, Automotive Group Sédertalje, Sweden. Sales and service throughout Western Europe 
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Enjoy the Austrian way of 


Fall in love with wonderful Vienna... aad with each 

other. Sip wine together in a ‘‘Heuriger”, 

Schnitzels and Tortes and enjoy what we call 
“Gemiitlichkeit.”” Stroll through the town ae 

in hand meeting history on every corner. Let 

heart’ overflow with music and lose yourself in a 

whirling Viennese waltz. y 

This is what Vienna is all about, Life, Love, Romance 

and Music (365 days a year). 

And what better way to fly there than with Austrian 


feast On. 
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Airlines. Vienna is our home, we fly there often and 
we know our city best. So we can help you in all 

sorts of practical ways; with theatre tickets, hotel 
reservations, car rental or sightseeing. 

Austrian Airlines can fly you to 32 cities in 21 countries 
and no matter where you fly with us you'll find on © 
board a typical Viennese atmosphere. This is why we 
say: ‘“‘Enjoy the Austrian way of flight.” 

For reservations see your IATA-Travel Agent pe 


give us a ring direct. 


Athens, Belgrade, Brussels, Budapest, Bucharest. Copenhagen, Dubroynik, Frankfurt, Geneva, Cue 
Istanbul, Klagenfurt, Linz, London, Milan, Moscow, Munich, New York, Paris, Prague, Rome, ‘Salonika, 
Salzburg, Sofia, Stockholm, Venice, Vienna, Warsaw, Zagreb, Zurich and the Middle East. 


AUSTRIAN AIRLINES : 


Osterreichs internationale Fluglinie 





Canon, when little things mean a lot 


mean more to you. Available at better 
camera dealers everywhere. 


When little things mean a lot, “so does 
Canon’s famed FT QL with Canon FL Macro 
Lens and attachments. This precision setup 
combines to give you interesting insights 
into the smaller side of life. 

When big things mean a lot, the FT QL does 
too. With no fewer than 25 quality Canon 
FL interchangeable lenses. Wide-angle. 
Standard. Zoom. Telephoto. All the way up 
to a 1,000mm super-telephoto. 

To get the most out of all the lenses availa- 


ble for it, the FT QL offers accurate center 
spot reading system, a flashless, low-illu- 
mination shooting capability and Canon’s 
famed Quick-Loading film system. 

A truly remarkable system camera, Canon 
provides more than 200 accessories for the 
FT QL—enough to make it at home in every 
field of photography. 

When little things mean a lot, and big 
things, too, Canon’s FT QL is the only 
camera you'll ever need to make them 


Canon 


CANON INC.: 9-9, Ginza 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104, Japan 
CANON U.S.A., INC.: 64-10 Queens Blvd., Woodside, New York 11377, U.S.A. 
CANON OPTICS & BUSINESS MACHINES CO., INC.: 
636 South Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, California 90005, U.S.A 
CANON AMSTERDAM N.V.: Gebouw 70, Schiphol Oost, Holland 
CANON LATIN AMERICA, INC.: Apartado 7022, Panama 5, Panama 
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Slightly shaken, Director Michael 
Sarne observes the chaos on his set. 
He is now editing the film for July re- 
lease. At right, John Huston, Raquel 
Welch, Mae West and Rex Reed 
strike a rare note of togetherness. 


by CALVIN TRILLIN 


nowing that people walk around film studios in all sorts of bi- 
zarre costumes, I was not surprised that the first person I noticed on the 
set of Myra Breckinridge was wearing an orange beard, stringy blond 
hair down to his shoulders, boots, suede bell-bottoms in two shades of 
brown and a sleeveless, brownish garment that looked like a pre-dirtied 
undershirt. He turned out to be the director, Michael Sarne. Sarne is play- 
ing an angry young British film maker—a role that requires him to talk 
about the ‘‘intellectual pygmies’”” who run Hollywood and to tell re- 
porters that Raquel Welch, who plays the title role in Myra Breckin- 
ridge, is ‘‘useful only because she’s a joke’’—and, like everyone else in 
Hollywood, he dresses carefully for his part. 

Similarly, the producer of Myra Breckinridge, Robert Fryer, conscious 
of having demonstrated his good taste by doing most of his work in the 
New York theater rather than in Hollywood, wears British-cut tweed 
suits or double-breasted blazers; David Giler, a young screen writer who 
is described by Fryer as being ‘‘of today,’ wears dungarees and a Za- 
pata mustache; and Mae West, naturally, comes to the studio every af- 
ternoon (she refuses to werk in the mornings) dressed spectacularly as 
Mae West. Rex Reed, who, as an interviewer and film reviewer, has al- 
ready left his mark on Hollywood—a mark sometimes compared to a 
cat scratch—approaches his first film role in the casual way a writer 
should, coming to the set in a windbreaker, the way Tony Perkins might 
show up for a game of Ping-Pong and a Coke. 

The dispute on the Myra Breckinridge set that day happened to be 
about the costumes the actors actually wore in front of the cameras. The 
scene being filmed was the first meeting between Mae West, playing Le- 
titia Van Allen, a talent agent and connoisseur of virile young men, and 
Raquel Welch, who plays Myra Breckinridge, a former male homosex- 
ual named Myron Breckinridge who had managed to be changed into a fe- 
male love goddess without losing a good, unhealthy interest in the tra- 
ditional forms of aberrant sex. The meeting took place during lunch at 
the acting academy run by oldtime western star Buck Loner—played, 
with only an occasional shudder, by John Huston. The argument, which 
held up shooting for a couple of hours, was apparently caused by the de- 
sire of Miss Welch to upstage Miss West on their first meeting by wear- 
ing a low-cut evening gown and by adding a ruffle that made the outfit 
black and white, a color combination that had been reserved for Miss 
West, since it apparently makes someone stand out in a technicolor 
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movie the way a professional actor might stand 
out in Myra Breckinridge. Sarne, doing every- 
thing a man could do to look dignified in an 
undershirt, sat snarling at the emissaries who 
scurried back and forth between him and Miss 
Welch until the issue was resolved. Miss Welch 
wore the dress with a ruffle that my simple, un- 
trained eye took to be white until someone ex- 
plained that it was an exquisitely pale shade 
of blue. ‘‘What does she know about it?”’ Sarne 
said later. ‘‘She’s got no visual education. 
Witness the way she dresses.” 

On the set of Myra Breckinridge, amateur 
bitchiness is so common that Rex Reed, the 
only professional present, seems somewhat re- 
moved from it, like a tournament bridge play- 
er having trouble keeping his mind on a game 
with the neighbors. It is true that Reed was 
quoted by Hollywood Columnist Joyce Ha- 
ber as saying that Sarne looks like ‘‘a wolf 
with rabies,” but by the standards of discourse 
on the Myra Breckinridge set that was not a 
particularly unfriendly thing to say. Fryer’s 
most representative comment about Sarne in 
the same piece was ‘‘God, I hate him.” Giler, 
who probably wrote more of the script than 
anyone else but has been asked by Sarne to 
stay away from the set, reserves the most prom- 
inent area of his office bulletin board for New 
Yorker Movie Critic Pauline Kael’s dissection 
of Sarne’s only previous feature-length film, 
Joanna. (‘‘His facile, splashy, rotten style 
makes a shallow, romantic director like Claude 
LeLouch seem positively austere.”’) 

Just about everybody involved except Sarne 
wanted the film to be done as a comedy played 
fairly straight—if that word can possibly be ap- 
plied to Myra Breckinridge. Sarne is shooting 
it as what he usually refers to as a fantasy. 
What Sarne calls fantasy Fryer calls ‘£1964 An- 
tonioni,”’ Giler calls ‘*Women’s Magazine Pi- 
randello”’ and Miss Welch sums up with un- 
characteristic pith as ‘‘a festival of freaks.” 
Gore Vidal, upon whose novel the film is 
based, wrote a script that was rejected. The 


Coddling his nephew-turned-niece on 
his lap, Uncle Buck (John Huston) 
covetously considers the inheritance 
check that Myra holds in her hand. 
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present script, according to most of the com- 
batants, is basically Giler’s script being sys- 
tematically destroyed by Sarne, but parts of it 
were identified to me as “‘something left over 
from Gore’s script.” 

All of the stars have had something to say 
about the script except John Huston, who, for 
the three weeks required to shoot his part, 
somehow managed to put in a day’s work ev- 
ery day without becoming involved in his sur- 
roundings—like a piano player in a whore- 
house. Mae West, having changed the part of 
Letitia from an agent to a singing star and 
agent (‘‘I don’t think my audience would ac- 
cept me just as an agent’’), submitted eight 
nonnegotiable script demands. They included 
the instructions that Letitia cannot, as the plot 
requires her to, know that Rusty Godowsky, 
her final partner, was the boyfriend of an in- 
nocent girl named Mary Ann, since ‘‘Mae 
West never takes a man away from another 
woman.”’ Miss West also writes some of her 
own lines, although her answer to questions 
about whether she believes in fidelity to the 
novel is ‘“‘to tell you the truth, I never got 
through it.’”” The high point of Giler’s dis- 
cussion of the script with Mae West and her 
agent came when he suggested the possibility 
that Letitia Van Allen might have known Buck 
Loner in the old days when he was making 
western movies. ‘“There was a long, uncom- 
fortable silence,’ Giler recalls. ‘‘Then she 
turned to me and said, ‘I never play a char- 
acter who is over 26.’ ” 


Rave Welch is not the type of girl who 
is likely to be left as the only sex symbol on 
the set without literary involvement. At some 
point, Miss Welch and/or her advisers must 
have decided that she should be presented as 
not just a sex goddess but an intelligent sex 
goddess—not just shrewd but thoughtful and 
intellectual. She talked to me about illusion 
and reality and about her interpretation of 
Myra (‘‘Myra takes all of this quite seriously; 
she is superfluous to how strange it is”) and 
about how difficult it is for a serious actress to 
play the role broadly enough to stand out 
among the freak festival (“‘most actresses are 
flamboyant, superfluous’’). In her own memo 
on the script, Miss Welch suggested that Myra 
begin the film’s big rape scene wearing a go- 
rilla costume—a piece of fantasy that even 
Sarne would never have thought of—and end 
it in ‘‘a wild frenzy dance, symbolic of the or- 
giastic proportions Myra is experiencing at this 
time.’’ The memo also includes a caveat on 
the matter of taste: ‘‘We must be cognizant of 





the fact that today’s audiences have already 
seen Curious Yellow and Sister George and they 
are going into this film hoping to see some- 
thing outrageous, which will satisfy them with- 
out being vulgar.” 

The argument about who should write the 
script seems to have been settled finally by a 
Hollywood compromise of not having it writ- 
ten at all—as if someone decided that what 
was needed was merely a series of words that 
are considered either dirty or up-to-date, col- 
lected in no particular order. During one scene 
I watched, Myra described her late husband 
—actually her pre-operation self—as a homo- 
sexual who was ostensibly a ‘‘terrylyn-hosed 
chick-baller from East Fifty-Seventh Street.” 
Several takes had been done before I worked 
up the nerve to turn to the script girl and ask, 
“Is ‘terrylyn’ a dirty word I’m supposed to 
know?” 

“It’s like saying ‘nylon, 
if to a child. 

Mae West sometimes seemed to be a vic- 
tim of the new freedom, the master of the dou- 
ble entendre stuck in a movie that specializes 
in a rather crude version of the single. The stu- 
dio press agents make it clear that Mae West 
is getting the top billing (‘‘That’s right,” she 
says, ‘‘and top money too’’). She is present- 
ed as a national institution, rather like hav- 
ing Dwight D. Eisenhower on the set. There 
is constant talk of how coolly she delivers 
her lines, how remarkably young she looks; 
and how she is the last of the Great Troup- 
ers. In fact, she appears somewhat nervous 
on the set, as if she might be more com- 
fortable looking her age, or at least some spe- 
cific age. She walks carefully, as if coming 
down too hard on her right foot might cause 
her left ear to crack off and tinkle to the 
floor. After watching her first scene for a 
while, I was tempted to go up and say, “‘What’s 
a-National Institution like you doing in a 
place like this?”” But then, toward the end of 
the scene, Letitia Van Allen started to walk 
out of the room under the escort of two hulk- 
ing young men, and Buck Loner asked if 
they were identical twins. ‘‘Yeah,” she said, 
‘‘and I’m the only one who knows the dif- 
ference.” Then she sashayed away, the way 
that only someone with top billing and top 
money can sashay. 

When the shooting had ended, the studio 
press agent got Miss West to pose for still pic- 
tures with the roses Raquel Welch had given 
her. Pictures were also taken of Miss West with 
a collection of the male Buck Loner Academy 
students who wear Letitia Van Allen sweat- 
shirts, and with a succession of people who 
smiled at the camera the way tourists in Lon- 
don once smiled at the camera while standing 
next to one of the palace guards. When a tall 
man was beckoned over by the photographer 
for his turn, someone told me it was Allen 
Drury, the author. Allen Drury! ‘‘Why is she 
getting her picture taken with Allen Drury?” I 
asked the press agent. 

“Oh, he’s a friend of the producer’s,” the 
press agent said. 

‘*But what does that have to do with get- 
ting his picture taken with Mae West?” I asked. 
[had forgotten how many county commission- 
er candidates must have posed with Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

The press agent looked at me silently. I be- 
gan to wonder if she knew that I was the same 
person who didn’t know what terrylyn was. @ 
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TWA introduces 
the / hour sightseeing 


tour to New York. 


Your first flight in a TWA 747 will be like your first trip to a new land. 
Let’s start at the moment you take your seat. 
First, you'll notice above you a civilized luggage rack where you'll be able to 
store all those little things you used to have to find room for under your seat. 
Notice, too, that the seat itself is roomier. And that square button you see 
there on the right does a wonderful thing. 
It makes the seat conform to the curve of your back. (Ohh, that feels nice.) 
Then, that dial with all the numbers on it... that’s a stereo set that offers 
you eight different channels of music and entertainment. 
So, there you are, surrounded by your favorite music, feeling a little guilty 
about being so comfortable. It’s time to get up and stroll around. 
And there’s plenty of room to stroll around in. (In fact, there is more 
room on a TWA 747 than on the 747 of any other major transatlantic airline. 
This is because we have fewer seats.) 

There are seven different kitchens. So you'll have a choice 
of entrees, even in economy class. And you'll be able to order 
your meal whenever you want it. 

If you’re travelling first class, there’s a bar you can amble 
over to. Or you can climb a spiral staircase to a penthouse 
r lounge, and lounge. 
Maybe now you want to get back to your seat and see 
a movie.* There are five different theaters on board, showing two 
different films, adult and general. And after the film... 
Hey, here we are in New York! 


This is America: 
This is TWA. 


Calla Travel Agent. 
He can make things easy for you. 
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